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HIS OWN ENEMY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
The constant shadows that walk by us still.” 


THE “Royal Comet” theatre is, as every one in 
London knows, situated in the very heart of the town. 
You can get at it from anywhere, and by almost 
any omnibus that runs from any suburb or outlying 
district. It is a shilling cab fare from any club, or 
almost any railway station ; and it is supposed that 
there is scarcely any young gentleman in London, at 
the present time, who has not witnessed most of the 
somewhat light and trifling performances which it is 
the particular pride of the*“ Royal Comet” to offer to 
the public. 

Now, it is a theatre entirely given up to burlesque— 
or rather, burlesque is the staple commodity at the 
house, though of course it is sometimes necessary to’ 
precede the great piece of the evening with a lively 
modern comedy; and in this, also of course, most of the 
gentlemen who play in the former are equal to a part 
in the latter, and some—though not all—of the ladies 
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are able to render flirtatious widows, or pert chamber- 
maids (with their fingers loaded with diamonds and 
other precious stones), or other characters ; and, some- 
times, an absurd but laughable farce is put on. 

Such a theatre as this is naturally very popular with 
a large portion of the community, and naturally, of 
course, very unpopular with another portion. It is 
unpopular with those who think the drama should be 
something really representing human nature—who 
consider that the feelings, habits, and actions of 
human beings should, if depicted at all, be accu- 
rately depicted, and who do not consider that a dis- 
play of young ladies in magnificent clothes and flesh- 
coloured tights, and of men dresscd in the costume of 
the middle ages, who sing ridiculous songs and imitate 
music-hall step-dancers, does tend towards so repre- 
senting human nature. It is also unpopular with 
parents who take their daughters to witness plays, 
and it is hizhly unpopular with moralists. 

But, with young gentlemen who like to hear young 
ladies (whom, although they have never spoken to 
them, they call by the abbreviations of their profes- 
sionally-adopted christian names,) sing topical songs 
im unmusical voices, and to see them dance jigs and 
break-downs in a manner that any street arab could 
equal; with young gentlemen who think a constant 
attendance at this theatre a sure sign that they are 
in the fashion; with persons whose minds fail to be 
amused by anything but the translation of an unsav- 
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oury oféra-bouffe ; and with that portion of the lower 
middle-class which honestly acknowledges that it 
goes to a theatre to be amused, and that it likes 
a “good song and dance,” it is highly popular. It 
is a theatre at which any young lady, who is tired 
of serving behind a West-Ind milliner’s or dress- 
maker’s counter, or in a flower-shop, aims when she 
desires to adopt the stage as a calling; for how else 
can she so soon become popular amongst the jeunesse 
dorée of London as there, when arrayed in scanty 
mauve velvet trunks with a gold fringe to them, and 
in peach-coloured silk stockings? It is a theatre 
where very few geniuses are ever developed—a 
theatre from which very few young women have ever 
emerged to celebrity, beyond that which they have 
obtained by singing silly songs—a theatre from 
amongst whose members very few men would ever 
choose a wife. Yet, from this very theatre, a wife 
had, not long before the opening of this story, been 
chosen; and although, perhaps, but few young ladies 
who form part of the Company of the “ Royal 
Comet” theatre, or of any other burlesque house, 
would credit it, she had by no means got the best of 
the bargain. 

On a bright and uncomfortably warm afternoon at 
the end of last May, a gentleman was strolling in a 
very listless manner in the direction of this theatre. 
To judge by his mode of progression, no one who 
observed him would have formed the opinion that 
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he had any particular destination, or any object in 
his walk, except, perhaps, the one of idling his time 
away. He stopped to gaze into almost every other 
shop he passed—into the old curiosity shop, filled 
with pictures and objects of art that were unre- 
deemed pledges from the pawnbroker’s in the rear— 
the curiosity shop in the front and the pawnbroker's 
in the back being one and the same business; he 
stopped to look into different tobacconists’ shops, and 
at the meerschaum and briar-root pipes exposed for 
sale in their windows ; he even stopped to look at— 
and to snecr at also in this case—the loud-looking 
garments that decorated the plate-glass windows of a 
cheap tailor. He certainly had not the slightest idea 
of buying any of these things—neither the water- 
colours by Cruikshank junr., nor the paintings of 
cherubs by Schouten, nor the marble statuette of 
Una. Nor did he want any new pipes; and he would 
probably have insulted the person who should have 
dreamed of daring to suggest that he should give the 
cheap tailor a trial. He looked at all these things 
simply because he had nothing else to do, and be- 
cause he was in the habit of idling through his days 
in this or in some other equally objectless manner. 
He had, indeed, the intention of arriving at the 
“Royal Comet” theatre at about five o’clock that 
afternoon ; but it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether he arrived there half an hour late or not—or 
whether he eventually arrived there at all. 
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A stranger might, perhaps, have been justified in 
imagining—and, in fact, strangers often had imagined 
—that, in the appearance of this gentleman who was 
strolling along in such an apparently aimless and 
listless manner, there was something not altogether 
English—certainly not altogether English as regarded 
his features. 

His face was of that round, oval type, or form, 
which is more common to Italians or Spaniards than 
to our race; his eyes were of a deep liquid brilliancy 
that equalled the eyes seen in portraits painted by 
Da Vinci and Murillo, and his hair—which was worn 
slightly longer than is usual in this country, though 
by no means so long as to appear in the least un- 
kempt or untidy—was of such a dark brown as to 
appear almost black. He was above the middle 
height, standing some five fect ten inches, and he 
possessed a spare but remarkably well-shaped figure. 
His features, his nose and mouth, were “beautifully 
formed—there were those who said they were too well 
formed for a man!—and his complexion was of that 
shade that is known as olive. His dress was very 
plain, and of a nature not to attract attention, but, 
when strictly scrutinized, it was impossible not to 
observe that it was faultless, and that its very simpli- 
city was the result of elaborate study. In absolute 
fact, there was not in this man’s whole appearance 
one article of his attire which, from the habit of | 
years, had not been attentively considered before 
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being worn. He was not a fop or a dandy, but he 
knew when a man was well, or, as he would have said, 
“properly,” dressed, and he endeavoured always to be 
so dressed himself. To him, a slovenly man and an 
overdressed one were equally disgusting. Nor did he 
pay less attention to the personal portions of his ap- 
pearance. His hair was worn a trifle longer than 
usual with other men, because he knew that it be- 
came him as well, if not better, than close-cropped 
hair suits others, and because hc also knew that close- 
cropped hair would not have suited him at all; and 
he wore a moustache, so small that it looked almost 
like a pencilling, when he might have worn a heavy 
one, for the same reason—it suited him. And, still 
for the same reason, the rest of his face was cleanly 
shaved. Foreigner, as strangers might think him, 
they were deceived: there was in London no one 
more thoroughly English in tastes, habits, and ways, 
and also in birth and descent, than was Frank Carless, 
the man in question. Whence he derived his foreign 
appearance had, during his boyhood, been often a 
matter of debate with his friends, his parents, and 
all who knew him; but no satisfactory solution to 
their wonderment had been arrived at. His mother 
and father had neither of them been fair, but they 
had, in every way, been thoroughly English-looking, 
and there was but one instance in his family—which 
could be traced back for many generations,—of any 
of his ancestors marrying other than Englishwomen. 
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So, though his relations, when alive, and even he him- 
self, had often wondered from what source he had 
obtained his foreign type of features, no explanation 
had been found,—and, it may be said here, never was 
found,—and those whom Carless called friends at 
last ceased to wonder at the un-English appearance 
of his handsome face. 

After continuing to saunter through the crowded 
streets, and after refreshing himself at the bar of the 
well-known “ Levity” restaurant, he arrived outside 
the “ Royal Comet” theatre. The doors were, how- 
ever, Shut ; there was no sign of anything going on 
within, and, for all the life which seemed to be 
stirring in the immediate neighbourhood of the house, 
it might have been closed for twelve months. 

His quick eye observed all this in a moment and 
he muttered discontentedly to himself,— 

“Confound her! Why the deuce didn’t she tell 
me exactly what time the morning perforihance would 
have been over, if she wanted me here, dnd not have 
brought me on this fool’s errand. I wish I hadn't 
come !” 

As the appointment which Frank Carless had 
made with the person who had disappointed him,— 
as he thought, or chose to consider,—had been for 
five o'clock, and as by his staring into the shop 
windows, his sauntering, and his visit to the “ Levity ” 
bar, 1t was nearly six o’clock before he arrived out- 
side the theatre, it may be thought that he was quite 
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as much to be blamed as the woman against whom 
he was muttering objurgations. 

“ However,” he went on, still grumbling to himself, 
“ perhaps, after all, it’s just as well I missed her. I 
daresay she will find some fool who'll put her in a 
cab and send her home, or see her down to the 
station. There are plenty of the idiots always hang- 
ing about after any of the women there; so Iam 
glad I didn’t turn up to be seen by them. Any- 
how, she is sure to get home all right. She always 
does!” 

With which remarks he again retraced his steps to 
the “ Levity,’ and again found it necessary to refresh 
himself; and here he met two or three men with 
whom he had some slight acquaintance. None of 
these looked altogether as if they were in the same 
class of life as himself,—there was some distinguish- 
ing mark between him and them,—though a critic of 
human nattire would, perhaps, have becn puzzled to 
tell exactly Where the difference lay. 

“You didn’t turn up at ‘the ‘show’ to-day,” one 
of them said, using the slang professional term for a 
dramatic performance. 

“No, I did not,” Carless replied, ignoring the fact 
that he had “turned up,” after it. ‘No, I did not. 
I hate matinées ! ” 

“Plenty of people there, my boy—plenty,” said the 
other ; “ all the regular lot—Knytebyrde, Tony Lupin, 
Despair-Zero, and your friend, Miss Montadore. 
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She looked very well, and seemed to enjoy the whole 
thing.” 

“Did she?” Carless replied; “it’s more than I 
should have done!” with which agreeable remark he 
turned the conversation to other topics, and shortly 
afterwards went away, leaving the others with such 
scant courtesy of leave-taking that they spoke by no 
means flatteringly of him when he was gone. 

“Enjoyed it, did she!” he said to himself as he 
walked along—“ enjoyed it! Perhaps it would have 
becn better for both of us if I had left her to enjoy it 
altogether !” 

After this he decided that it was time for him to 
dine, and accordingly made his way to a West-End 
club of which he was a member, and, when he had 
arrived there, took some little time in choosing what 
he wished from off the ample szexu. He was not one 
of those men who consider that dining is one of the 
most important actions, if not the most important 
action, of the day, yet he rarely debarred himself of 
any luxury, however extravagant or expensive, even 
in the way of a f/at, provided that he had the money 
wherewith to pay for it. As he had plenty of money 
in his pocket on this occasion, he dined very well, 
eating his dinner with a quiet relish, and drinking 
wine with it that was by no means the cheapest on 
the club list. 

“And now,” he said to himself, with a feeling in his 
mind such as those may have who are injured or 
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trampled on by others, “I suppose I must get home! 
If I do not, there will be reproaches and tears, and 
Heaven knows what, and I don’t feel too well inclined 
for such scenes to day !” 

But, in spite of his remarks to himself, Frank 
Carless did not seem to be in any hurry to get home 
and prevent the tears and reproaches of which he had 
thought ; but, instead, sat on in the smoking-room 
after his dinner, enjoying one of the most expensive 
Larrafiagas obtainable at the club, and drinking his 
café notr and Chartreuse. At last, however, he roused 
himself sufficiently to descend to the hall, to get into 
a hansom he had ordered to be called, and to be 
driven away to South Kensington. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Am I yourself, but as it were in sort or limitation ? 
To keep with you at meals, and talk to you sometimes ? 
Dwell I but in the suburbs of your good pleasure ?” 


TIE house in South Kensington which Frank Carless 
entered, having dismissed the hansom a street off, 
was by no means one of those palatial residences that 
modern builders have been induced, by modern 
demands, to erect. It was one in a street of houses 
that had stood there long before the Kensington- 
Cremorne job was perpetrated—before even the 
Museum had been thought of, and when the ram- 
shackle and tumbledown house in which Benjamin 
Franklin once lived was surrounded, on every side 
but the east, with orchardls and gardens, as was then 
also the street in question. In those old days—days 
of forty years ago now—the houses in this street had 
been let at very moderate rentals, and, at this day, in 
spite of the improvements in the neighbourhood, and 
of the conveniences of the Underground railway, they 
are not dear. But, then, they are by no means 
fashionable, though, on the other hand, they are not 
uncomfortable. The parlours are not of that com- 
pressed nature and scanty space so common to all 
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second-rate surburban houses, and the drawing-rooms 
are quite spacious. Indeed, they are large enough, 
as has been found by festive inhabitants of the street, 
for a set of quadrilles, and also to allow persons 
occupying them to have more than one table placed 
exactly in the centre of each room, and more than 
four chairs standing regularly and evenly round three 
sides of it. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, that these houses in no 
way participated in the aristocratic glories of the 
fashionable district in which they were situated, they 
were not undesirable residences for persons who 
neither valued the exterior of the house in which they 
lived, nor cared anything about the plebeian name by 
which their strect was called. Of such persons as 
these, Carless was one; but his indifference to the 
exterior appearance of the house in which he lived, 
and to the name of the street in which that house 
was situated, was not at all due to that lofty in- 
difference which great minds feel for humble sur- 
roundings and simple-sounding titles, but to the fact 
that, of all his numerous friends and acquaintances, 
high and low,—and he had many of both—he had 
taken care that, with the exception of one, none 
should know where he lived. To those who wanted 
an addres, he gave his club, and no one ever obtained 
more infornation.of his whereabouts than this. That 
questions as to whcé he lived should sometimes be 
asked him was natural etgugh ; but the man or woman 
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who could have extracted from Carless a reply, 
other than equivocal or misguiding, to any question 
he did not choose to answer, would have been more 
than clever. 

Into one of these houses he admitted himself by a 
latch-key, and then proceeded to the first, or drawing- 
room, floor. The room which he entered was not 
an uncomfortable one, the furniture being good of 
its kind, and the place tidily and neatly kept. In- 
deed, there was a considerable amount of taste visible 
in the ornamentation of the room. There were small 
bookshelves and cases of books on the walls, and 
fans gracefully festooned on either side of the mirror, 
and there were photographs in pretty flowered plush 
frames, and flowers themselves in two or three large 
Chinese vases and bowls; all giving to the apart- 
ments—they were but hired ones !—an air of comfort 
and homeliness. These decorations—the flowers, the 
photograph frames, and the china—were not due to the 
artistic taste of the landlady or of Carless,—who, being 
himself fond of marbles, bronzes, and pictures, per- 
haps thought little of these knick-knacks, which had 
never been on exhibition in a fashionable gallery, or 
bought at the sale of an impecunious and broken- 
down nobleman’s effects,—but to that of a lady seated 
in the room when he entered it. This lady was ex- 
tremely good-looking, having large blue eyes, natural 
golden hair, and a well-shaped nose and mouth, and a 
perfect complexion; and she was the possessor of a 
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figure that every woman who saw her envied. She 
had, in her time, heard herself called by every 
complimentary name which it is the habit of men 
to lavish on those women whom they admire. She 
had had innumerable proposals, honourable and 
otherwise, made to her when she was the most ad- 
mired of all the admired actresses at the “ Royal 
Comet” theatre ; she had earned her twenty guineas 
a week at that haunt of Momus, and she had volun- 
tarily renounced the admiration and the applause and 
the salary ; she had laughed merrily at the honourable 
proposals made to her by countless gentlemen, and 
had cowed those who dared make dishonourable ones 
to her by the glance from her honest blue eyes, and 
the contempt of her honest tongue; and she had 
loved and secretly become the wife of Frank Car- 
less. 

All this had happencd nearly two years ago, and 
the passing of two years had changed a little the 
love of these two. Carless had come to look upon 
this secret marriage as a mistake, if not a burden, and 
she had seen that the man who had once appeared as 
a god in her eyes—handsome, caressing, and devoted 
as he had been—had become neglectful, almost 
wearied, of her. 

“Well,” he said throwing himself into one of the 
armchairs, and dragging, with the action, a moorish- 
looking shawl she had thrown across its back, to the 
depths of the seat—“well, you got home allright, 
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I suppose. I saw that man Merry at the ‘Levity,’ 
and he told me he had seen you.” 

“If you could get as far as the ‘ Levity,’” she an- 
swered very calmly, “I should think you might have 
come for me. It’s no thanks to you that I did get 
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home allright.” 

“You can always find something to grumble at, 
can’t you? As it happens, I did go for you, only I 
made a mistake in the time, and got there too late. 
But—what does it matter? I suppose Knytebyrde, 
or Lupin, or some of that lot, put you in a cab, or 
took you down to the station. They used to hang 
about you enough when you were at the theatre, and 
I don’t imagine they would fail in their devotion now!” 

“Neither Lord Knytcbyrde, nor Mr. Lupin, nor 
any ‘of that lot,’ put me in a cab or took me down to 
the station,” she replied quietly, and with an accent 
that might have been contemptuous had it not been 
actually one of melancholy. “That man, Merry, as 
you call him, did get me a cab outside the theatre.” 

“He is a brute! He* came up to me in the 
‘Levity’ bar with all the confounded impudence in 
the world—the comic-song-singing, cellar-flap-dancing 
idiot !—he came up to me, I say, and began talking 
about the ‘show,’ as he called it in his vulgar slang, 
and about you, and how you enjoyed it all. Enjoyed 
it! it must have been a sweet thing to enjoy with 
that fool in it!” 

“Why shouldn’t he talk about me?” she retorted. 
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“Why st pre he say that I enjoyed it? I did 

enjoy it her’ 7 ike to see the old theatre again, to 
v Maud Verulam took my old part, and to 


watch hoitary ninena 
hear Rock: tho: nd and Merry sing their old duet. 


Merry may mer * brute in your eyes—he is not in 
mine. He is arto \ honest, painstaking actor, who does 
the work he has tedr.2® and brings up his family de- 
cently. Perhaps thahaa ‘8 What makes you call him a 


brute !” Mo 
“Confound him, and aatid the rest for the matter of 


that! But—there was sme™¢thing in the fellow’s 
manner! Do you think he, inf" 2"y one else, suspects 
that we are—what we are—thre*t We are married ? ” 

“Why do you ask ?” ne | 

“Because of his manner, I tell yvou! He leered at 
me when he mentioned your name, 4S though he knew 
or suspected something.” 

“It is impossible he can know anyything,” she said— 
“utterly impossible. No one knowsc it but ourselves, 
and father, and Mr. Alleyn: they ¢vouldn’t tell jt 
while you keep them bourfd down not: to.” 

“George wouldn't,” he answered m@odily ; “but J 
am not so sure of your father. I woul trust him 
if he had had an extra glass or so!” | 

“Vou wouldn’t trust him!” she retorted, looking 
at him angrily. “Why not? Why should you not 
trust him? Has he ever deceived you yet? Has he 
ever failed to keep this miserable secret a he pro. 


mised ?” 
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“ Miserable secret !”’ 
' “Ves, miserable secret! How is it anything else— 
‘how can it be anything else but miserable? Am I for 
ever to go on like this—your wife, yet not acknow- 
‘ledged by you; not allowed to tell a creature that | 
am honestly married, but supposed, by every one who 
‘knows me, to be leading some strange existence? 
‘ Strange !—no, not so strange, for I know well enough 
that the way people ¢fAiz& I am living is not so 
strange.” 
“What do they think ?” 
} “What should they think? What would you or 
any one else think of a woman who is making her 
thousand a year, when she suddenly disappears from 
the stage, when she goes off to live no one knows 
where, except that it is not with her own father ! 
When she appears but once or twice a year at places 
where she is known, and then appears just as she 
went away,—with her own old name, and without the 
right to call herself by any other !” : 
“You have the right to call yourself by another!” 
“Yes! I am aware I fave the right, or else I 
should scarcely be here, even with you ; but what is 
the good of the right when you will never let me 
benefit by it? when you keep me to the oath you 
made me take on my wedding day—I was mad to 
take it !—never to tell our marriage to any one until 
you gave me leave ?” 
“ You took it willingly enough then! ” 
VOL, I. Cc 
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“TI know I did,” she replied ; “but I never thought 
then that I was to go on living this life of secrecy and 
concealment for year after year. What is the use of 
it all?” she asked, changing her tone to an almost 
plaintive one. “What benefit is it to you? You 
have often said you had no relatives, and that you 
would not be ashamed to acknowledge me as your 
wife before your friends. Why can’t you do so 
now ?” 

“It doesn’t suit me just now,” he answered—“ not 
at present, at any rate. There are people whom I 
don’t choose to have know it yet. Be patient, and 
it will all be acknowledged soon enough.” 

“Tlave I not been paticnt? have I not waited for 
nearly two years for your public acknowledgment 
that [ am your wife? JTlow often have you not 
promised me in that time, that, in a few days, or 
weeks, or months, everything should be made public 
—and what have you donc? Put me off again and 
again as‘you are putting me off now, and as you will 
put me off, I suppose, for the next ten or twenty 
years. Is it,” she asked, getting more and more 
excited as she dwelt upon the manner in which her 
husband kept the marriage secret—the marriage of 
which she made no doubt he was ashamed, since for 
what other reason but this was it necessary that he 
should do so—‘‘is it the act of an honourable man, of 
a man who means to act honestly by the woman he 
has married? Is it the act of a gentleman?” 
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“TI think so,” he said coldly, “ considering that that 
man was honourable enough to tell you before he 
married you that you must consent to forego, for 
some time at least, an acknowledgment of your 
being his wife. J1ow then is it dishonourable in me, 
when it suits my purpose, to keep the matter secret 
for a little longer ? What is there in my conduct that 
is dishonest? And as tothe “act of a gentleman,” 
well! that is my affair, and I am, perhaps, the best 
judge about that.” 

He spoke in a sneering tone, though, possibly, 
without intending to do so; but at any rate it roused 
her to deep anger. It seemed to her that, by his 
words, he meant to imply that she was not fitted to 
form any opinion upon what was, or was not, the act 
of a gentleman. 

“Forgive me!” she said, and the sarcasm which 
she threw into this demand for pardon showed that 
she had not been ill-advised when she adopted the 
stage as a calling, and that, had she taken to a higher 
branch than that pursued at the “ Royal Comet,” she 
might have earned far worthier laurels than those she 
had obtained there. “Forgive me, I should not dare 
to criticise you—you, the last representative of the 
once flourishing, but now almost extinct, family 
of Carless, of Carless Manor. You, the friend of 
Lady Hetty Durfey and the Honourable Mrs, Eddy- 
stone—those immaculate ladies! No,indeed! The 
burlesque actress who earned her living by dancing 
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and capering to all the fools in London, the poor, 
painted, dancing-woman, the daughter of a poor 
sporting-prophet, should know better !” 

“ By heavens, Millie,” he said angrily, “ you go too 
far! What is the use of all this rhodomontade? 
Iam getting weary of all your complaints and up- 
braidings. If you don’t take care, you shall go back 
to the ‘ Royal Comet,’ and earn your living in that 
way again. Things are not going too well with me, 
and if you continue these grumblings much longer, I 
shall give it up altogether. I wonder what you would 
do then ?” 

“Do!” she said, and there was a strange light in 
her large blue eyes. “Why, I should like it above 
all things! I should be glad enough to go back to 
the theatre, and they would be glad enough to have 
me, and I would dance and sing again as I used to. 
But the old name, the old Millie Montadore, the old 
professional name, should be printed on all the bills 
and posters, and in all the advertisements, in very 
small letters in a tiny bracket, and in large capitals, 
should be printed my own lawful name, Mrs. Carless !” 

“This is too much!” he exclaimed, jumping up, 
and standing over her. He looked so threatening in 
his anger, with his dark eyes flaming and his olive 
skin darkened to an almost dusky hue, that many a 
woman would have been cowed and have forborne 
to irritate him further. But Millie possessed a spirit 
that had never feared anything. To those who treated 
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her well, to those who were kind to her, she was the 
most gentle creature in the world. But nothing 
terrified her. Even on the night when first she 
stepped on to a London stage—then only a girl of 
seventeen—and was grected by a murmur of approval 
of her shapely form from the gallery, she had shown 
and felt no fear, but had begun her part and gone 
through with it, if not without nervousness, certainly 
without any of that timidity which so often renders 
the first performance of an actress, and sometimes 
that of an actor, a thing which it is cruelty to criticise. 
When poor little Tony Lupin—the son and heir of 
old Sir Perigrine Lupin, and a devoted patron of the 
‘‘Royal Comet,” and other theatres of a like pattern, 
—half-drunk with champagne and nearly mad with 
love for handsome Millie, burst into her little sitting- 
room at her father’s house, and swore that if she did 
not promise there and then that she would marry him, 
he would blow his silly brains out with the revolver 
he produced from his overcoat-pocket, she showed no 
trepidation. With great calmness she soon induced 
the unfortunate young man to hand over the pistol 
to her, which she kept for long afterwards as a trophy, 
and so pacified and tranquilized him, and so refrained 
from laughing at him or his folly, that he became 
from that day her fervent and admiring friend, and 
manfully mastered the passion he knew to be hope- 
less. 

The angry start of her husband and the glare in 
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his eyes, combined with the hue of passion that over- 
spread his features, had, therefore, no terrors for her. 
That he was violent in his rage she knew—though it 
is not fora moment to be supposed that he would so 
far forget himself as to use violence to her—and she 
knew also that he was cruel, sarcastic, and bitter. 
But he had wronged her, wronged her in a manner 
that a woman finds difficult to pardon, by his dread 
of openly announcing his marriage to all his friends, 
and by the way in which he kept her cooped up in 
lodgings into which none but her father and one 
other, her husband’s intimate acquaintance, George 
Alleyn, were ever allowed to penetrate. And now, 
to-day, he had added to her other wrongs the one of 
having sneered at her, and of having implied that one 
so lowly as she had been when he had married her 
had no right to even make a remark upon his treat- 
ment of her. And so she had become roused to 
anger that she did not often exhibit, even when 
thinking oh the way in which he behaved to her, or 
when reproaching him for his conduct ; and she was 
by no means terrified into ceasing to upbraid him by 
his air of anger. 

“Too much!” she repeated after him, ‘too much ! 
Why, how is it too much? Are my words, my en- 
treaties, my reproaches worse for you to bear than 
your conduct is for me to bear? Is it not rather too 
much for me to suffer all that you choose to inflict ? 
Putting aside your shame at having married me, and 
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your desire to conceal that marriage, how else do you 
treat me? How much of your society do I ever get ? 
How much are you at home with me?” 

“As much as I can be,” he answered, still looking 
angrily at her. “You know well enough that there 
are plenty of things that take me necessarily away 
from home!” 

“ Necessarily!” she retorted contemptuously. “Is 
it necessary for you to be always going off to stay 
with friends in some part of the country or another— 
friends that I know nothing about, and who know 
nothing about me,—friends like that old one of yours, 
Lady Hetty?” 

“You talk like an idiot,” he interrupted her. “1 
have never stayed a day in Lady Hetty’s house, or in 
any one else’s whom you ever heard of!” 

“Why have I never heard of them, then? If you 
are ashamed to tell them of me, I suppose you are 
not ashamed to tell me about them! And, as you 
have bound me down never to mention oue marriage 
to any human crcature till you give me permission, 
you cannot be afraid of my telling these people, if 
I knew who they were, about it.” 

‘“‘T don’t know so much about that, considering that 
you threaten to return to the theatre and play under 
my name. If that is not ‘telling people, I don’t 
know what is,” 

“T said I would do it,’ she replied, “if you deserted 
me! I did not say I would be so mean as to let out 
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the secret to any of the friends whose names you 
happened to tell me.” 

“No; I would advise you not to do so, or you 
might regret it. However, ‘a silent tongue shows 
a wise head,’ so I will not tell you anything about 
those friends whom you dislike my visiting.” 

“No, do not,” she answered bitterly ; “ because I 
might, when I knew their names, find out something 
between you and them that you would not like 
known.” 

“Yes, you might, certainly,” he replied, with a 
sneer. “ But, whatever you find out or do not find 
out, I am going out of town again next week—after 
the Derby.” 

“You are?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“ And after that it will be a week at Ascot, I sup- 
pose, and a week at Newmarket, and then one at 
Liverpool, and so on to the end of the year.” 

“Very likely,” he said lightly, “if things go well, 
and if I am not too hard up. Besides, I fancy you 
would be in a pretty pickle sometimes with the 
tradesmen’s bills, if 1 did not occasionally find out 
some winners.” 

“You could do that without going off and leaving 
me alone for weeks at a time.” 

“Yes, I could. I could go up to Tattersall’s and 
the Victoria, and come back here and pass my time 
with you—couldn’t I? And a sweet time it would 
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be, with your suspicions and jealousy, and your tan- 
trums.” 

“You treat me cruelly,’ she said, half sobbing, 
half wild with rage. “I have done nothing to you, 
nothing to warrant this treatment. I have been your 
slave since I marricd you—your slave for you to 
neglect and despise—and even this does not satisfy 
you. I wish I were dead! Perhaps that would 
punish you for your treatment of me.” 

“What treatment? Don’t you have all you want? 
Don’t you do as you like, and go where you like ?— 
and, because you can’t have me always dancing at- 
tendance on you, you make these infernal scenes. 
By ! it’s more than a man can stand!” 

She was crying very bitterly now, and the sound 
of her sobs would have softened the hearts of most 
men, no matter how much they had been irritated. 
But Carless was not to be thus subdued. To him, 
the tears of women were not so much the signs of 
a sore heart, as their strongest weapons ‘of attack. 
And then these scenes were of frequent occurrence 





between him and his wife, and were all much of the 
same character, with the exception that they grew 
more terrible as he became more and more callous 
and cruel, and she more and more irritated at the 
life he forced her to lead. 

So, where other men would, on having reduced 
their wives to such tears and heartrending sobs, have 
instantly tried to soothe them, and, it may be, have 
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kissed and petted them, and have said that they 
regretted the unkind words that had been uttered, 
Carless did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
he looked very coldly at his wife’s bent head,—for 
she had leant forward on the table, and buried it 
in her hands,—and listened unmoved to her sobbing ; 
and then, not caring to remain any longer in the 
midst of the discomfort he had himself created, he 
jumped up from his chair, flung his hat on his head, 
and took himself off again, saying to her as he went 
out,— 

“T can’t stand any more of this. I shall go and 
see old George. 1 don’t know when I shall be in.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“You love me not.” 

“1 do not like your faults.” 

“ A friendly eye could never see such faults.” 

‘* A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus.” 


NOT more than a mile from the street in which Car- 
less lived, and in which he passed the time he did 
not devote to attending different race-meetings—at 
which he sometimes won and sometimes lost, and 
this more often, large sums of money—or to visiting 
those friends whose names he kept so carefully from 
the knowledge of his wife, there stands a number 
of detached villas, which are much sought after, 
small as they are. They, like the houses mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, have been built “for some 
years, and are consequently very different from the 
large and new mansions which, massed together in 
Crescents, Squares, and Gardens, as well as Rows and 
Roads, have arisen in this part of South Kensington, 
or, as it used to be called in earlier days, Old Bromp- 
ton. They do not possess those requisites which are 
now thought so essentially necessary to every modern 
house that makes any pretence of fashion; they have 
no bath-rooms fitted with hot and cold water; no 
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stained-glass windows in halls built after the Queen 
Anne style, and possess no inconvenient staircases, 
with odd and out-of-the-way little cupboards in them ; 
for, indeed, they are of the very simplest construction, 
while still very comfortable, and, unlike some of 
their modern brethren, are never empty. In one 
of these little villas lived George Alleyn, the man 
of whom Carless had spoken as “old George.” 

“Old George” may have been used by Carless as 
a term of endearment, he being as sincerely attached 
to his friend as it was possible, perhaps, for him to 
be attached to any one; or it may have been used 
by him in the same manner in which he used so 
many expressions to all with whom he spoke; viz. 
in a jeering or ridiculing manner. As George was, 
however, the last man who would have tolerated any- 
thing of this sort, it is probable that the term was 
applied by Carless more in a friendly and intimate 
way than in any other. It was, even though used in 
friendliness, an absurd way of speaking of him, as 
it happened that George was slightly the younger 
man of the two, he being not yet twenty-eight years 
old, whilst Carless had already passed that age and 
was nearly twenty-nine. In appearance the two men 
were remarkably unlike. Where people admired 
Carless for his slight build and almost feminine face, 
George was as often praised for his manly looks— 
he being some six feet high, and broad in proportion— 
and also for his handsome English face. His features 
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were as regular as those of Carless, but they were 
larger and far more the face of a man; his hair, a 
deep brown, and his whiskers, were cropped and 
trimmed as closely as though he were a soldier— 
indeed, he looked very much like one; his eyes were 
of that colour which sometimes causes such eyes to 
be spoken of as “ faithful-looking dog’s eyes,” and 
his whole appearance was that of a man and a gen- 
tleman. He had the happy gift of making friends 
wherever he went, and, when people discussed him, 
they generally summed up his good qualities by 
saying that he was “the best fellow in the world.” 
Such was the man whom Carless went off to see after 
the quarrel with his wife. 

“JT thought I should find you in,” he said, as he 
threw himself into a chair—the most comfortable one 
in the room—after shaking hands with his friend. 

“Yes; I had nothing to do to-night, so I thought 
I would stay at home and write.” _ 

“What a fellow you are to write! However, I sup- 
pose you think you are going to win immortality by 
these ‘ Lives of the Poets. Begin at Homer and 
come down to old Meadows, don’t they?” Old 
Meadows was Carless’s father-in-law, the “poor sport- 
ing prophet” of whom Millie had spoken in her bit- 
terness, and who occasionally gave “tips” in doggerel 
rhyme in some of the papers devoted to such matters, 
and he was slightly known to George. 

“Not quite that,” George answered laughingly ; 
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“but still there will be a good many volumes by the 
time they are all finished.” The first volume, devoted 
to Greek poets, and the second, to Latin ones, had 
already appeared and had been favourably received, 
and George was now hard at work on the third, which 
also dealt with the Latin poets. 

“Well, how are things going on with you, Frank?” 
he asked, as he put away his writing materials for 
the night, and loaded his pipe. 

“ About as badly as they can.” 

“By Jove! How's that?” 

“ How is it, George? Jather ask how it should be 
otherwise. We are not very comfortable at home. 
And I am almost dead broke. If ‘Pantaloon’ doesn’t 
win the Derby next week, I shall be completely 
finished ; and I haven't got a ten-pound note to put on 
‘Cuban’ for the Ascot cup, although it’s about the 
deadest certainty that was ever brought off.” 

“J don't see,” George answercd, “that not having 
the monéy to back ‘Cuban’ is much to be regretted. 
These ‘dead certainties’ often prove to be the deadest 
uncertainties.” 

“This wouldn’t!” 

“Well, at any rate you have not got the money, 
so you may dismiss ‘Cuban’ from your mind, and 
when it gets a bad second, as it most likely will, you 
will be all the more glad you didn’t back it.” 

“I don’t suppose any bookmaker would book me 
a bet over it,’ Carless muttered. “I stand to lose 
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enough—and to owe it to them, too!—over ‘ Panta- 
loon.’ ” 

“What an idiot you are to go betting like this! 
What on earth made you back ‘Pantaloon’ for so 
much? Did Meadows give you the tip?” 

‘He give me the tip!” Carless almost screamed ; 
“Meadows give me the tip! Why, the old idiot 
doesn’t know as much about racing as you do! If 
that absurd old sporting-paper prophet gave me the 
tip to back a horse, I’d lay every farthing against it 
I could—by Jove I would!” 

“That would console his readers if they heard it,” 
George said. 

“If his readers are fools enough to take his tips, 
it serves them right that they lose,” Carless retorted. 

“Well, never mind about Meadows ; how is it you 
don’t get on better with your wife? You ought to 
do so, for she is fond enough of you.” 

“She may be fond of me, but she takes 4 strange 
way of showing it. She grumbles at my going to 
race-mectings, and ae 

“ That’s natural enough, I should think, considering 
that you very often go off on the Monday night and 
don't come back till Friday night.” 

“Now you are going to begin, too! But you 
always do take her part against me.” 

“I don’t do anything of the sort,” George answered 
very gravely; “but I certainly sympathise with her, 
It is hard that you should be so much away from 
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her; and I think you ought to acknowledge her as 
your wife.” 


“T can’t just now,’ Carless said. 

“Why can’t you?” 

‘Because, because—oh ! for half a hundred reasons. 
And then,” he continued, going on with the ecnume- 
ration of his fancied grievances, “if I go for a fort- 
night or three weeks into Southshire, she wants to 
know ‘ 2 

“Oh, by-the-bye,”’ George said, interrupting him, 
‘“T have had a Ictter from Mr. Brand.” 

“You have?” As Carless heard this there came 
into his face a look which might have been taken for 
fear, If it did not express this feeling, it at least 





showed that the information given him by George 
was not at all pleasant. 

“Yes, this morning. Here it is!” saying which he 
put his hand into the pocket of the old jacket that he 
always wore in the house, and handed the letter over 
to Carless, who read it with a good deal of attention. 
It was as follows :— 


“THE RECTORY, 
“ BROOKWATER, SOUTHSHIRE, 


“20th, ATay, 188-. 
“MY DEAR Mr. ALLEYN,— 


“Although I have never had the pleasure of 
making your acquaintance, your name is so familiar 
to me, from hearing our common friend, Frank 
Carless, speak of you frequently, that I am induced 
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to write to ask if you will join him in his next visit 
to us, which he is about to make about the second 
week in June, I believe. If you will do so, I need 
not tell you how glad both my daughters and my- 
self will be to have your society; and, as I hear 
you have made some considerable researches into 
the lives and writings of the ancient poets, it would 
be to me a source of great pleasure to discuss them 
with you, the subject being one to which I gave a 
great deal of attention when at Oxford. 

“We cannot offer you anything very exciting in 
the way of society or amusement—particularly at 
this time of the year—but the country about here 
is considered very pretty, and there is some tolerably 
fair boating and some good fishing to be obtained. 

“My late dear wife had at one time a friend whom 
she loved very much. She was a Miss Otway, and 
afterwards married a gentleman of the name of 
Alleyn. Can you by any possibility be the son of 
that lady? But whether you are or not,we shall 
be equally glad to see you, and so I hope that you 
will find it in your power to visit us. If you come, 
the longer you can stay, the better. 

“Frank is quite at home in this house, and I hope 
you will find yourself equally so. Please give him 
our love, and “ Believe me, 

“Dear Mr. Alleyn, 
“Yours sincerely, 


“ GEO. ALLEYN, Esq.” “OLIVER BRAND. 
VOL. I. , D 
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“Well,” said Carless, when he had finished reading 
the letter and returned it to George, “what do you 
mean to do?” 

“TI think I shall go. It’s a very hospitable letter, 
and it is very kind of Mr. Brand to ask me. It’s 
strange, too, that his wife should have known my 
poor mother.” 

“She was the Miss Otway then whom Mrs. Brand 
knew?” 

“Ves; and if she had not died so soon after 
we went out to India, she would have kept up 
a correspondence with her old friend and _ school- 
fellow.” 

George’s father had, at the time of his marriage 
with Miss Otway, been the colonel of a cavalry 
regiment on the point of departure for service in 
India. Soon after the marriage took place, the 
regiment went out, and Mrs. Alleyn died after being 
there five years, leaving her husband with no other 
child but George. Colonel Alleyn survived his wife 
for a few years ; but he had also been dead for some 
time at the opening of this story. _ 

“Had you any idea,” George asked, “that they 
meant to invite me down there?” / 

“No,” Carless replied ; “I have talked about you to 
them a good deal, and said you that were a studious 
fellow and clever enough in your way, and the 
Rector has two or three times said he should like 
to see you; but I never heard him suggest anything 
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about asking you, and it never entered my head to 
suggest it to him.” 

He was scarcely speaking truthfully now, since 
this very suggestion had entered into his head 
many times, and he had often thought, when alone 
at Brookwater, that it would be jolly to have “old 
George” down there to smoke and talk with when 
the family had gone to bed; but he had secrets 
—secrets from one person of one kind, and secrets 
from other persons of other kinds—and so he had 
thought that after all it was best that George 
should, if possible, be kept away. He had never 
suspected that the Rector would take it into his 
head to ask him in this manner without his being 
first consulted—he being looked upon by Mr. Brand 
almost in the light of a son; but he now saw that 
there was nothing to be done but to make the best 
of things. Before, however, the best could be made 
of existing circumstances, there would hawe to be 
one or two little confidences placed in George, and 
a fresh promise, or rather the renewal of an old one, 
extracted from him. As he sat looking at his friend, 
he was turning over in his mind how to impart 
these confidences, and how to obtain the necessary 
promises. 

“I daresay you will find it slow, old fellow,” he 
said at last. 

“ How slow ?” George asked. “ You will be there 
all the time that I am, I suppose ; and I imagine Mr. 
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Brand would not ask me unless he thought that he 
and his daughters could make my visit pleasant. 
From what you have told me, the Miss Brands 
must be very agrecable girls.” 

“Oh, ves! they're agreeable enough. Althea is 
rather quiet, you know—doesn’t say much, reads and 
plays a good deal, and all that sort of thing; but I 
daresay you and she will get on allright together.” 

“ Judging by the photograph you once showed me 
of her, she must be very good-looking.” 

“Yes, she is good-looking enough: big grey eyes 
—big as saucers sometimes, when she stares at you— 
fair hair, not golden though, like Millie’s, curling al] 
over her head ; tall and stately, and so on.” 

“She must be lovely!” George said. 

“Yes,” Carless answered, “I suppose she is. But 
her loveliness is a frigid kind of beauty. She has a 
cold, distant manner—with mien especially; and I 
should sey no fellow would stand much chance with 
her. I betieve if a man paid her a compliment, either 
by word or look, she would feel herself insulted, and 
if any one tricd to make love to her—by Jove! I 
believe she would annihilate him.” 

“Have you ever tried to do so?” George asked, 
quietly. 

“Of course not! What nonsense! and am I 
annihilated? Besides, I’m one of the family, you 
know—quite the brother, and that sort of thing.” 

“And Mr. Brand’s other daughter ?” George asked. 
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“Daisy! Oh! she’s different. She is as un- 
like Althea as possible, and is a merry, romping 
sort of girl—and engaged, too. She and one of the 
fellows quartered at Oldchester fell violently in love 
with each other, and he proposed, and wanted to 
be married right off. But the Rector wouldn’t hear 
of it—made him agree to wait at least three ycars. 
Daisy’s younger than Althea, you know,—and so 
he is gone off to India with his regiment, and is 
coming back at the end of the time to claim her.” 

“T must say I should like to make their acquaint- 
ance,” George said, “and I should particularly like 
to see the stately Miss Brand. So I think Pl write 
and accept the Rector’s invitation, and when you 
have got your Derby weck over, I suppose you will 
be ready to go.” 

“Allright, PIL be ready. But how about your 
scruples on the score of my leaving my wife so long 
alone, eh?” Carless asked, with a satirical snecr. 

“TI forgot that!” George said ; “perhaps, after all, 
I ought not to take you away from her. But’—as 
the idea struck him suddenly— “ how is it she is not 
invited as well? Do they ask you, and not receive 
her too ?” 

The moment after he had uttered the above sneer 
about George’s scruples, Carless saw that he had laid 
himself open to the necessity of an explanation by 
doing so; for here had arisen another of those 
many entanglements by which his life was sur- 
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rounded. He had never told George that, among 
the many persons from whom the secret of his 
marriage was kept, the Brands were included. It 
is true he had told him that he never let any one 
know of this marriage, except those whom he was 
actually forced to make acquainted with it; but 
George had always been under the impression that 
the Brands—the oldest, and almost only, friends 
Carless had, who had known him from his childhood— 
knew of it. 

Carless was aware that this was the impression 
in the mind of George, and he had never chosen to 
undeceive him. But now it was absolutely necessary 
that he should do so. And what would he think 
of him when he learned that these old friends of his 
were unacquainted with this marriage of two years 
ago—when he told him that, for such a space of 
time, he had frequently been visiting in the house 
of a clergyman, with two young unmarried daughters, 
under the garb of a single man, while all the time 
he had in London a wife whom he was ashamed to 
own, a wife whom he had married off the boards 
of a theatre that bore one of the most inferior 
reputations in the town ? 

But, whatever George might think, it must be told 
to him, and Carless prepared to tell it as best he could. 

“No,” he answered to George's question of sur- 
prise, “they don’t ask her.” 

“They don't !” 
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“No.” And then he went on rapidly, as though 
afraid of being interrupted, and as though fearing 
that, if he did not tell George quickly how it was 
that he had kept this secret from them, he might put 
some worse construction on his silence than even it 
merited. ‘ You remember, George, that when I got 
married, I did not tell every one about the affair— 
just at once.” 

He said this “just at once” as though he had told 
every one about it very shortly after; as though the 
secret had only been kept for a few wecks, or months. 

“Yes,” George answered ; “I remember.” 

“Well! I didn’t tell the Brands.” 

“ Not at once ?” 

“No, not at once. In fact—in fact, old fellow,— 
you know well enough how I have been worried and 
bothered over the affair, don’t you ?>—I—I have never 
told them at all!” 

George scemed so astonished at this revelation, 
that he appeared unable to make any remark. He 
did, however, cjaculate— 

“You haven't !” 

“T could not bring mysclf to it,” Carless said. 
“You know how I have always regretted it; how 
ashamed I have been of myself for making such 
a mésalliance; how I have always tried to keep it 
secret from everybody. Except the parson who 
married us, and you, and old Meadows, there is not 
a soul in the world knows it.” 
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“But why not tell Mr. Brand? He would have 
kept your secret, I should think.” 

“‘T couldn't do it,’ Carless answered. “You don’t 
know how highly he thinks of me; so do the girls. 
It would have shocked him awfully.” 

It was on the tip of George’s tongue to say that, 
since the news of this marriage would have shocked 
the Rector so much, and since Carless scemed so 
anxious not to shock him, it was a pity he had ever 
contracted the marriage at all. But he was restrained 
by the apparent regret and sorrow for his deceit 
which his friend showed. And not knowing as 
much of him as he afterwards knew, and being, not- 
withstanding their friendship, not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole story of this marriage, he 
had often, while pitying the wife for the life she was 
forced to lead, felt very sorry for the husband. In 
truth, he thought that he had tied a millstone round 
his neck, which, if it did not quite drag him to the 
lowest depths, must for ever prevent him from again 
rising to the surface. : 

“But what on earth do you mean to do?” he 
asked. “ Are you ever going to Ict the world know 
you are married, or do you intend to always lead this 
mysterious life ?” 

“TI always have meant to tell people some day,” 
Carless replied, ‘“altnough, if I did not, I should not 
be the first man who has gone through life with such 
a secret in the background !” 
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“No, you would not! But you would find your- 
self about as wretched a one as there is in England. 
My advice to you is, tell everybody, and get rid of 
all this mystery and secrecy.” 

“ Not yet,” Carless exclaimed; “not yet!” Then 
he said, half pleadingly, half threateningly, “ You 
won't betray me, George, to the Brands, will you? 
Remember, I only told you upon the condition that 
you gave me your solemn word of honour to tell no 
one until I gave you leave.” 

‘Oh, no! don’t be alarmed ; I will not tell any one. 
But if I go to the Brands—which, after all, Iam not 
at all sure I shall do—the sharing of this secret with 
you will make me feel very uncomfortable.” 

“But you won't tell them ? you won't let it out ? 
You swear that ?” 

“Swear! no, I swear nothing,” Gcorge answered, 
almost angrily ; “you have bound me down to kcep 
your precious story dark, and I have promised you 
that I will do so. That’s enough! There is no 
necessity for swearing.” : 


CHAPTER IV. 


“What time we first gave touch of hand !” 


GEORGE ALLEYN and Frank Carless had been at the 
same public-school together, and it was there that 
their friendship had commenced. The _ contrast 
between the two boys may have had something to 
do with this friendship, or it may have come about, 
as many school fricndships do, simply through boys 
being thrown much together. But whether this 
friendship arose from one cause or the other, it was, 
at any rate, a very firm one, and had continued to 
be so up to the commencement of this story. Per- 
haps it owed its continuance to the fact that George 
was not given much to criticising the failings of 
others, or, perhaps, to the fact that he was very blind 
to the faults of those whom he liked. Had he not 
been the latter, it is difficult to imagine how he could 
for so long have continued his affection for Carless, 
for the latter was a man who possessed very few 
of the necessary qualifications for either making or 
keeping friends. He was egotistical, cynical, and a 
little selfish ; and although he would probably have 
said, could he have heard his character summed up 
by some of those who knew him, that their opinion 
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of him was flagrantly unjust, it was not often that 
persons said things of him that were harder than he 
deserved. Indeed, the one redeeming thing about 
him, in the eyes of those who knew him, was the 
fact that he managed to keep the friendship and 
liking of such a man as Alleyn on the one side, and 
of the Rector of Brookwater on the other. But Frank 
Carless was a born actor—a man who could assume 
any part which he thought it to his interest to play; 
and, so well was he able to do this, that neither 
George, who saw a great deal of him, nor Mr. Brand, 
who only saw him casually, had actually the slightest 
idea of the depths to which it was capable for his 
mind to fall. George, it is true, had for some time 
felt suspicions that, in the nature of Carless, there 
were wanting some of those feelings of honour 
and self-respect without which a man is generally 
almost worthless, but he was very far from be- 
lieving him to be utterly bad. Had he thought him 
to be so, their friendship could not have continued, 
for George Alleyn—although by no means a saint, 
nor even what is called a “good man”—was not one 
of those who look with a complacent eye upon others 
who are utterly oblivious to all that should go 
towards making them respected. As to Mr. Brand, he 
‘knew no more of the character and pursuits of Carless 
than the veriest stranger knew. He had known him 
from a boy, and as a boy had learnt to like him, 
and he had never seen any reason for ceasing to like 
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him. As will be seen, he had given proofs of his 
regard for him which many a man would have been 
unwilling to do. 

The two boys had parted when they left the public- 
school at which they had met, and, although they 
had kept up a correspondence, they were not thrown 
much together again for some years. George Alleyn 
went to Oxford, where he imbibed a taste for litera- 
ture which had afterwards induced him to devote him- 
self altogether to it, and it was from this taste that the 
idea had sprung of writing the great work on the lives 
of the pocts ; and Carless had gone to Cambridge, and 
had there imbibed a taste for nothing but pleasure. 
Colonel Alleyn had left his son sufficiently well off to 
prevent him being obliged to work at any profession, 
and, consequently, George was able to settle himself 
down at the little villa in Old Brompton in which he 
now lived ; and there he worked at his “ Lives,” and 
found “existence very pleasant. He had troops of 
acquaintances and fricnds, and all who knew him 
were in the habit of saying that his existence was a 
very enviable one. 

He had not gone through the years of his life 
without love coming into it; but the love which came 
had proved to be of so unfortunate and disastrous 
a nature that it had left him very sick at heart. Had 
he been a gloomy or morose man, or one whose 
nature was of the kind that is easily crushed, or 
rendered bitter and savage by unexpected and unde- 
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served ill-treatment, he would probably have become 
a disagreeable and cynical looker-on at life, instead 
of being a man who, when he remembered all he had 
suffered,—as, alas! he did remember,—yet bore up 
against his misfortune, and did not visit his wrongs 
on the world generally. 

When he was about twenty-three ycars of age, he 
met in the society which he frequented a young 
lady, whom, before long, he came to love. She 
was some months younger than himself, and, though 
not beautiful, was very pretty and attractive. When 
the time came for George to speak about love to her, 
he told her all he felt in the manner in which he did 
everything, in a plain, honest way; yet he told it very 
well, and he learnt from her that she returned it. 
When she confessed this, a new life and a new world 
scemed to open up for him. In the love that had 
sprung up in his heart for her, in the love he thought 
he had won, cxistence seemed to him so bright a 
thing, that, sometimes, on looking back to the days 
when he had not known her, he would wonder how 
he could ever have lived at all. And so, in this 
new Paradise to which he gave himself up, the days 
went on, happy days passed with her who seemed to 
care for him so fondly—days which she said were all 
too short,—and the time fixed for their wedding came 
very near ; and then, when he was revelling in all this 
new-found happiness, when he was looking forward 
to a life that, though it could scarcely be brilliant, 
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might yet be very happy, and to the timc when he 
would have a home and a wife to love and to be loved 
by,—then he learnt that she who was to be that wife 
was a wicked, guilty thing, unfit to be wedded to any 
honest man—a woman whose life had been, almost 
since her childhood, one of evil and infamy, and 
who, clever as she was, had not been able to longer 
deceive those who had, until they found her out, 
believed that she was nothing but a silly, vain girl, 
fond of attention and admiration. 

It nearly broke his heart when he knew everything ; 
but he never faltered in what he set himself to do. 
He saw her once after he knew that what had been 
told him of her was beyond doubt, and then, in plain 
and simple words,—words which, if she were not 
utterly past shame and fecling, must have smitten her 
bad heart,—he said what he thought best to say. He 
told her that it was not more for what she was that 
he discarded her,—although, in so discarding her, he 
felt that love could scarcely ever come to him again, 
—than for the cruel treachery of her nature. She 
would, he said, for her own aims, have bound herself 
to one for whom she cared not a jot, and would have 
ruined and deceived him whose love for her had 
passed all thoughts and words. And then, while she 
grovelled on her knees and begged at Icast for his 
forgiveness, he left her, and afterwards wandered 
away for some long time in other countries. But 
once, in an Italian city, three years after he had 
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parted from her, a note was brought to the hotel at 
which he was staying, telling him that she had seen 
his name in the visitors’-list—that she was there herself, 
dying, and that she prayed of him to let her see him 
once again. Ina third-rate inn he found her, as she 
stated, dying, deserted by the man for whom she had 
deceived him who had loved her so, and with whom 
she had fled from her parent’s house. He helped her 
with necessaries, and paid those about to be kind 
to her; and, when he parted from her, he took in his 
the little hand that in happicr days he had so often 
kissed, and, with tears in his eyes, told her he par- 
doned her. A few months afterwards he knew that 
she was dead. 

The life of Frank Carless had been a very different 
one, 

His wife had scarcely exaggerated the case when, 
in her bitterness, she had called him the last repre- 
sentative of a family once rich and affluent, bué now 
almost beggared. Such was, to a certain extent, the 
fact, since the Carless’s had always been a leading 
family in Southshire. But they had been also a 
family given to extravagance, and, for more than a 
hundred years, there had scarcely been one who had 
succeeded to the property who, at his death, did not 
leave the estate poorer than he found it. The entail 
had been broken by the great-grandfather and the 
grandfather of Frank Carless; both the owner and 
the heir of that day being men to whom ready 
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money was absolutely necessary ; and, once this was 
done, it was not difficult to observe the land decrease 
and diminish. Field disappeared after field, and 
acre after acre, till the Carless estate dwindled to a 
very small circumference ; and as each one of the 
family, who became for the time being the possessor 
of what was left, found that to sell a small portion 
more of the remnant was a far easier way of obtaining 
money than to borrow, at an cnormous rate of interest, 
that which he knew could only be repaid by the very 
process he went through in the first instance—namely, 
disposing of his land—it is not strange that the 
property shrank, and became more and more cur- 
tailed, as year succeeded year. 

From all the men of the family who squandered 
the property which should, had it being rightly 
managed and fostered, have kept each succeeding 
heir in affluence, the father of Frank Carless stood 
forth the great exception. He had, until the moment 
he succeeded to the estate, or what was left of it, 
never cherished the slightest idea that it would be 
his, he being but a third son. His predecessor had, 
however, unlike most of his family, lived on to a 
great age, and had, during the last years of his life, 
to bear up against the misfortune of seeing his two 
eldest sons die before him. Frank Carless’s father, 
the third son, a man who had struggled hard to make 
a living at the Bar, and who had, in one way or 
another,—and with the help of a fifty-pound note 
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now and then from his father,—managed to do so, 
then became the heir, and found himself very shortly 
afterwards the actual possessor of what was left. To 
a man who, during nearly thirty years, had had to 
calculate every shilling he spent, who had never 
known what it was to have ten pounds in his pocket 
that he might do as he pleased with—ten pounds to 
spend if he liked, or to give away without feeling it ; 
who had often pined during the long vacation to 
see something of those places of which other men 
talked—of the Rhine, of the Tyrol, or of Switzerland, 
—but who was forced by his poverty and want of any 
brilliant success to spend that time at his father’s 
house in Southshire, listening to the talk of his 
elder brothers about coursing and shooting,—things 
detestable to him who had slaved the best part of his 
life away in dingy courts and chambers ;—to this 
man, the waste and profligacy which had gone on in 
his family for generations, and the consequent loss 
of solid possessions that had succeeded such waste, 
seemed terrible. He found himself, at his father’s 
death, the inheritor of an old mansion that at one 
time would have been entitled to take rank with most 
old English mansions—a house that had been built 
during the times of the Tudors, and added to under 
the Stuarts, and beautified during the reign of Queen 
Anne. But it was, at the time of his succession, little 
better than a ruin. 

Carless’s father came down to Southshire, when 
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he inherited the property, with one companion only— 
his son, who was motherless, Mrs. Carless having died 
but a few months before. As the new owner looked 
about the old place with far more scrutiny than he 
had ever previously exercised—that place in which so 
many generations of his family had been born, and 
had lived and died—he wondered how his brothers 
could ever have passed their lives amidst such gloomy 
surroundings. For himself, it was impossible that 
he should do so, for although there was land left, 
which, on calculation it was found, if well let, would 
still bring in some hundreds a ycar, he did not feel 
disposed to forego the profession in London that, 
although it had been for years one of hard toil, 
had at last come to be part of his life, and that 
now brought him in quite as much as the estate 
would do. He did, nevertheless, pass as much time 
there as was compatible with the pursuit of his call- 
ing, afid the boy, who had by this time been sent 
to a public-school, spent all his holidays at “ The 
Manor.” 

The barrister did not live many years to enjoy 
his possessions, if what he succeeded to may be 
called by such a name; but, during the time that 
he held them, he did that which few Carless’s had 
ever done before—he not only did not squander 
away any more of the property, but he actually 
managed to save a little of the income produced by 
the letting of the land still left. So that his son, 
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when he in his turn succeeded to the old family 
estate, was the possessor of the house and about 
two hundred acres of Jand, which latter brought in 
from six hundred to cight hundred pounds a year ; 
and he also came in for some four or five thousand 
pounds his father had saved. How the lawyer had 
saved that money he alone could have told, and 
perhaps a recital of all the shifts he had been put 
to in doing so would not have been pleasant to 
listen to. But there, at his death, it was, and to 
Frank Carless this sum, with his other possessions, 
seemcd a gold mine. 

Mr. Carless had never been a man to mix much 
in socicty ; his means, which were obtained by sheer 
hard work, would not allow him to do so in London ; 
and in Southshire—when he had gone there during 
the lifetime of his father and brothers—he had never 
cared to associate with the families in the neigh- 
bourhood. Indecd, he had very little syfpathy 
with the amusements which generally prevail in the 
country. Ile was a quiet, studious man, who loved 
books and hated all kinds of outdoor sports; he had 
never hunted, he never shot or rode, and he looked 
upon balls and parties—although he was careful not 
to say so—as utter rubbish. Nor had garden-parties, 
archery-meetings, fancy-fairs, or croquet—which latter, 
in his day, had not been superseded by lawn-tennis— 
any attractions for him. But he had one friend 
with whom, whenever he was at the Manor, he waft 
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always glad to pass as much of his time as possible. 
This friend was the Rev. Oliver Brand, the Rector 
of Brookwater, on the confines of whose parish— 
which was a large one—Carless Manor was situated. 
Mr. Brand was himself a representative of one of the 
old Southshire families, although, with the exception 
of his two daughters, the last one; and he and 
Mr. Carless had known each other from childhood. 
They always took a pleasure in being together when 
they could find the opportunity, the lawyer never 
failing to go and see his oid friend whenever he 
arrived in the neighbourhood on any of his flying 
visits, and always making it his habit to pass the 
greater part of his time with him, when in the 
country during the long vacation; and the rector 
always had a bed at his friend’s house in town, 
when he made one of his rare journeys to London. 
Although they were such firm friends, they were 
not much alike in their ideas, for while Mr. 
Carless, as has been said, looked upon amusements 
as frivolous and inane, and, of a man at least, un- 
worthy, Mr. Brand would always maintain that 
wholesome and innocent amusement was as much 
a necessary part of life as work itself, and could do 
noharm. Yet, with their differences, they were the 
best of friends. 

The boy Frank was, of course, far more at the 
Rectory than his father, and he was consequently 
tuch thrown with Althea Brand, a child some years 
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younger than himself, and with her little sister, 
Daisy, who was a year younger than she. Early in 
life, this difference of age had made it almost im- 
possible that they should have much in common, 
but, as he grew up to be a man and they became 
intelligent girls, they were drawn more and more 
together. Thus, in some way, either through the 
desire of the parents becoming known, or from the 
fact of their being so much together, it had come 
to be looked upon in Southshire as a certain thing 
that, at some future time, Althea Brand and Frank 
Carless would become husband and wife. And, of 
course, that which was common talk amongst all 
who knew them, was not unknown to them, though 
neither ever made much reference to the future. If 
one mentioned it oftener than the other, Carless was 
the one to do so; but even he scarcely spoke of 
it as a matter to be looked forward to with much 
delight. If, as a boy, Althea offended him®in any 
way, he would sometimes tell her, in boyish phrase, 
that “he would pay her out for it when she was 
his wife ;’ 


} 


and even when they became almost man 
and woman, and, of course, such remarks were no 
longer possible, he did not exhibit any particular 
fervour towards her. Other young fellows of his 
own age would hold forth enthusiastically on her 
swiftly developing beauty, and even go so far as to 
tell him how much they envied him; but Carless 
took their rhapsodies very much as a matter-of- 
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course, and in no way seemed to think that his 
good fortune was anything to rave about. 

“Yes,” he said once to an intimate friend of his, 
who also belonged to the county, “she is good 
looking enough, isn’t she? and I suppose men do 
envy me. But then they haven’t known her all her 
life, as Ihave. I have had time to get used to her 
good looks.” 

Still, although these remarks might well have 
tempted other men to try thcir chances, had they 
been anxious to do so, this idea had become so 
fixed in the minds of all who knew them, that no 
one else ever thought of coming forward as a suitor 
for the hand of Althea Brand; and her engagement 
and future marriage to Frank Carless had come to 
be looked upon as a certainty by every onc. 


CHAPTER V. 


““ Nor care IT much to throw my memory back 
To days of sunless gleam.” 


{rT has been said that the money which Frank Carless 
inherited at his father’s death scemed a gold mine; 
and when it is remembered that his carliest years 
had been passed amidst something which, if not 
poverty, was very nearly poverty, and that, during 
the barrister’s lifetime, his allowance had been by 
no means exorbitant, it is perhaps not strange that 
this money should have appeared so. 

“T will allow you three hundred a year,” his father 
said to him when he went up to his University, “and, 
if that is not sufficient for your reasonable expenses, 
it shall be made more. But I will not pay one 
farthing of any gambling debts you may incur, nor 
any wine bills beyond those for the cheapest claret. 
When I was at Trinity I had only a hundred and 
fifty a year mysclf, and my most expensive drink 
was beer. You may think yourself lucky that I am 
able to do so much more for you than my father 
could do for me.” 

But before those Cambridge days, and before the 


days passed at the public-school, and when he was 
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nothing but a lad, there had been a period in his 
life to which Frank Carless looked back afterwards 
with utter loathing. 

His father was a man who had always looked his 
affairs straight in the face, who feared no deprivation 
so long as, by submitting to it, it kept him out of 
debt, and who shrank with horror from ever spending 
one penny more than he felt he ought to spend. 
Therefore, at his marriage, when it was necessary 
that he should have some sort of household of his 
own, however humble, he had taken a house in the 
neighbourhood of Kennington ; and he had selected 
this, even then, unpleasant locality for the reason 
by which he was forced to guide his whole life, 
because it was cheap. It was also handy for the 
Temple and Westminster, which added, in his mind, 
to its advantages. 

In this house, which was one of a melancholy 
row, giving on to the high road, and on which the 
builders of the beginning of the century seemed to 
have exhausted their ingenuity in making it as 
hideously plain as possible, Frank Carless was born, 
and spent the early years of his life. And here, too, 
it was that his mother pined away for some years, 
and eventually died a short time before his father 
came in for the family property. She was a delicate, 
beautiful woman, whom the barrister had met and 
loved some two or three years before he thought 
himself justified in asking her to be his wife; and, 
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although in their wedded life there had never been 
any intensity of passion, they were honestly fond of 
one another. He loved her for her beauty, and she 
looked up to him as a man vastly superior in intellect 
to any other whom she had ever known. 

The life of their son had been but a melancholy 
one in this house, for his father took no enjoyment 
out of anything in his existence but his profession ; 
and his mother’s illness—although she bore it uncom- 
plainingly——cast a shadow over what little brightness 
there might have been in such a home. Nor had 
Frank Carless any boyish friends at this period of 
his existence. Mr. Carless meant, when his son 
should be old enough, to find the means wherewith 
to send him toa public-school (he had, at this time, 
no anticipation of becoming the possessor of the 
property); but he would not previously send him to 
an inferior one such as might be found in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and so the boy’s earliest educaticn was 
given him, partly by his mother, partly by his father, 
in the evenings when he had brought home no briefs, 
and partly by a tutor who gave him two hours for 
three days in the weck. His holidays consisted of 
his being occasionally sent down to his grandfather's 
house, and his amusements in his being taught to 
shoot and ride by his uncles. 

Had he not been a quick, witty boy, who after- 
wards, when he mixed with the world, developed into 
a clever, sarcastic man, these surroundings would 
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probably have formed him into a morose one. But 
not even the depressing influence of his father, whose 
advice was unceasing and his gloom unending, nor 
the ailments of his mother, subdued the spirit that 
was in him—the spirit of bygone Carless’s that 
seemed to have entirely missed his parent. Those 
dead ancestors had gambled and drunk deep, and 
had, according to the records left of them, made love 
to countless women, and Frank Carless afterwards 
gambled, and was not averse to good wine, and his 
life was mixed up with, and influenced by, the lives 
of women; but all these things had escaped, or had 
been escaped by, his father. But against them the 
barrister never ceased to inveigh, perhaps fearing 
that the old family failings were in his son, and 
perhaps hoping that, by so inveighing, he might 
eradicate those failings. How he succeeded was 
proved by the life Frank Carless Ied after his death. 

Oneanother subject, when his son was fast growing 
to manhood and was at Cambridge, and when he 
had become the possessor of the family property, 
he talked a great deal. That subject was the mar- 
riage at some future day of Frank Carless. 

“You are the last of the family,” he would say ; 
“and, even if the property had not come my way, 
you would have been bound to marry, seeing that 
you were your uncles’ heir. Have you ever thought 
of the time when you and Althea are likely to be 
married?” 
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He looked upon this marriage as so arranged that 
he spoke of it as a foregone conclusion—a thing that 
was certain to happen sooner or later. 

“No,” his son answered him, on more than one 
occasion ; “I certainly have not. I suppose there is 
plenty of time.” 

“T don’t know about ‘plenty of time’! You will 
both be in a position to marry. You would have the 
property to live upon, and Brand would, of course, 
make her a suitable allowance; and when a young 
man is in such a fortunate position as yours, he is far 
better marricd than single. Single young men with 
comfortable means only get into mischief.” 

“Perhaps they do! Only—is there not ample 
time to talk about this, say another five years hence? 
Althea is still a child.” 

“Of course she is; but it is as well to look to the 
future. I cannot live for ever, and I should like to 
see the way things are going before I die.” . 

Unfortunately for his son he lived but very little 
jouger; had he done so, the ruin that Carless after- 
wards brought upon himself might have been avoided. 
If his father had lived until he was five and twenty, 
there is no doubt he would have had a very tight 
hand kept upon him. But, with his instincts, what 
could happen to a man who found himself his own 
master when he was barely of age? 

The sum of money that had appeared to him as a 
gold mine, was soon reduced by the payment of his 
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debts; for, in spite of the warning and salutary 
advice of his father, he had managed to incur a fair 
crop of them. Indeed, at the very time of Mr. Car- 
less’s death, which had come quite unexpectedly, he 
had been racking his brains to find some explanation 
to offer for their existence. But none had been 
forthcoming, and he had already placed himself in 
communication with a West-End Jew-tailor and 
money-lender, with a view to raising a sum of money 
on post obits, when the lawyer died suddenly—died 
suddenly, sitting in his chair in his chambers—the 
chair in which he had sat for so many weary and 
sunless years. 

“What was it, Adams?” Carless asked his father’s 
clerk, as he stood looking down upon the dead man’s 
face, after he had arrived in haste from Cambridge, 
and thinking him handsomer than he had ever 
seemed before. ‘‘ What was the cause of his death ?” 

“Tleart disease, I should think,’ the clerk an- 
swered. He was a spare, gaunt man, who had been 
with the barrister from the beginning, and probably 
knew more about him than any one else. “ Heart 
disease, I should say, accelerated by work. He did 
work, too, for hours and hours and hours at that very 
desk. When he left the Courts, the day was only 
half over for him, as you know.” 

“I know that after my mother’s death he rarely 
or ever got home until midnight ; but I thought he 
passed his evenings at the University Club. You 
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don’t mean to say he was at work here until 
then?” 

“IT do mean to say it, Mr. Frank,” the man said, 
calling him by the name he had always used ; “I do, 
indeed. You see, he had grown so uscd to it in the 
old days, when it was necessary for him to work 
hard. And he grew to like it at last, I believe, and 
looked upon an evening in chambers with his briefs 
as other men look upon their homes or their clubs.” 

“ What was his object in working so hard?” Carless 
asked the man. Adams knew everything about his 
father’s means and position, and he could talk freely 
tohim. ‘We were not such beggars of late years.” 

“To save money, 1 suppose.” 

“To save money!” Carless repeated in astonish- 
ment. “To save money!” 

“Why not? His expenses—with the exception of 
you and what you cost—weren’t very great. He 
never spent anything on himself; in his early lMe he 
could not afford any pleasures, and in his latter years 
he didn’t want any, I imagine. Sometimes, in the 
evening when we were both here, he would send out 
for a bottle of port and half a crown’s worth of good 
cigars, and we would have an hour over the fire. 
Beyond that and his actual necessaries, I don’t 
believe he spent a pound a week out of doors.” 

“It was a sad life!” Carless said. Then after a 


moment, he asked, “ How much did he save, do you 
suppose ?” 
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“Round about five thousand pounds.” 

The sum startled Carless, for, though in the few 
short hours that had elapsed since his father’s death 
had been made known to him, he had carefully 
calculated what he knew must be his from the yield- 
ing of the estate, he had never had any idea that 
there was a sum of ready money to his hand. Five 
thousand pounds would settle everything at Cam- 
bridge, and leave him a handsome balance, indepen- 
dently of the income from the Manor, with which to 
start the world. 

Adams proved himself right in the estimate he 
had formed of the dead man’s savings, and, as he 
died intestate, Carless naturally took casy possession 
of everything. When all the affairs were settled, the 
chambers were handed over to another barrister, who 
had long been on the look-out for a set, and all 
association with the spot where the lawyer had 
worlsed so long and bravely was broken off. Carless, 
who was generous enough when his means were 
plentiful, asked Adams if he could do anything for 
him, and what his plans were. 

“T suppose you are going to take another post; 
but if I can be of any service,” he said, “as a slight 
recognition of all that “ 

“No,” the old clerk said, stopping him ; “there is 
no need for that, Mr. Frank. I was something like 
your father, and did not throw my moncy away. 
And he always behaved handsomely to me, and, 
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when the practice came, I got my share. No; I shall 
do no more work in my life. I was with your father 
for thirty years, and I don’t feel like beginning again 
with a new man.” 

To the gloomy house at Kennington, that Carless 
had hated so since his childhood, he never went back, 
but took up his quarters at a bright West-Iend hotel 
till some chambers he had hired near Piccadilly were 
ready for him. He told a broker to go into the old 
house and give him what he thought the furniture 
was worth—not much caring whether the man 
cheated him—as he thought it very likely he would— 
or not, and was only too glad when he had severed 
all associations with the neighbourhood. 

“Whatever the poor governor chose such a spot 
for, I don’t know,” he said to himself; “it alone was 
cnough to make the darkness of our lives doubly 
intense.” 

And then began, for some few years, the lefe of 
amusement and dissipation which had brought him 
to the pass at which he is at fhe commencement of 
this history. 

The chambers near Piccadilly were in themselves a 
costly thing, furnished as they were with every luxury 
that could be put into them. ‘The oak cabinets, and 
tables, and chairs had each of them some history or 
another, and matched, not by their similarity of 
make, but of price. The bevelled mirrors, the silken 
hangings of the windows and of the bed, the Turkey 
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carpet and the Persian-rugs, were all, in their way, 

curiosities—not bought at advertising upholsterers 
in Regent Street and Oxford Street, but carefully 
selected from special importations and warehouses. 
On the walls hung water-colours and etchings, and 
smart line-drawings that, if they survive for fifty 
years, will probably not fetch a shilling a-piece, but 
that, at the time Carless bought them, were sold by 
tens of guineas, because some titled amateur had 
taken it into his head to add to his income by dash- 
ing them off hastily, affixing his name to them, and 
selling them. And as with these, so with the other 
ornaments—there was some so-called intcrest attached 
to them that made them dear. The marble 
Phryne, that stood on a silver bracket under the 
lamp on the wall, was exccrably carved; but she 
was signed with the title of a Bohemian princess, and 
thus was a costly toy ; the huge tankard, formed of an 
elephant’s tusk, and mounted in silver, was worth ten 
or fifteen guineas, but an impecunious duke, whose 
bankruptcy had been the talk of the town, had owned 
it once, and so it fetched three times its value. It 
bore the strawberry-leaves upon its mountings, which, 
perhaps, were worth something extra! 

Yet, heavy as was the cost of furnishing these 
chambers in this manner, Carless regarded them with 
satisfaction as he sat deep in his chintz-covered 
fauteuils, or regarded his Phryne from a luxurious 
and costly bed, in which a young man should have 
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scorned to lie. It was, he reflected, at least a place 
to whic!; zriends might be invited—a nest in which the 
most exacting of the London fairies might be asked 
ts repose for a while. 

So his friends seemed to think, judging by the way 
in which they dropped in upon him, The young 
men of his own set, the fellows who had not quite ar- 
ranged in their minds what they would do,—whether 
they would go into the “ Service,” or take to literature 
-—“ which is so easy, all you want being a pen and 
paper, you know,’—or go to the Bar, or come out as 
fashionable actors,—these young men voted that an 
écarté-pool in Carless’s rooms at pound points, or a 
ftve shilling Nap (which game was growing steadily 
in favour}, was far jollier than anything of the kind 
wut the club. The champagne, the sherry, the bitters, 
and the //zz’7 de Spa (far stronger than that “rub- 
bishing Chartreuse, don’t you know!”) were well laid 
on by Carless, and also, to do them justice, by them- 
selves when they gave a return-party ; and the cook 

»,cf the chambers could do a grill and a bird as well 

28 any cordon bleu in London. 

“s And this was his life-——or part of it; the other 

“part being that which was spent in “society,” where 

_he was weicome enough. But, though he liked the 
balls and the dinners to which he was invited, and 
the soft words and welcome of his hostesses and their 
daughters, he liked the other side better—the nights 


at the chambers, or waiting in the brougham outside 
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the “stage entrance,” or the drives to Sandown, or 
Ascot, or Epsom. There was but ove ‘hing that 
troubled him—he was living beyond his ireome, 
and he had lost money on the turf and at cards, 
Already he had begun to tell himself that the Juck 
must change, or his life would have to be altered. 

When he met Millie Montadore, things were not as 
bad with him as at the beginning of this narrative : 
but they were bad cnough. The rcady money that 
his father had left had long since disappeared , then 
some of it had come back again over a lucky cums, 
and had again gone, taking with it morc, and he had 
begun (secretly) to part with his property. Dut, poor 
as he was becoming, and poorer every day, his 
impending poverty did not make hit hesitate from 
asking her to be his wife. It may be that, at one 
time, there was no real intention on his part of marry- 
ing her ; but he was determined to obtain her for his 
own,.and there was no other way but this. Of that 
he very soon was aware. The girl was willing, carrer 
to be his wife, to leave the stage and to hide herselt 
away unknown to all her friends for his sake—-cven to 
keep her marriage disguised from the world; but she 
was not willing to do anything else. To his honour, 
be it said, he recognised her purity among so many 
surroundings that were not pure, and he asked 
nothing more of her than that their marriage should 
not be made public. 

It gave him no trouble to tell the boon companions 
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that the hospitable chambers were to be given up, 
and that “he was going to live a little way out of 
town.” Nor did these young worldlings express much 
surprise. They did not imagine that Millie Monta- 
dore’s retirement, which had caused some little 
speculation, though less than it would have done had 
it been formally announced, had anything to do with 
his decision; but still they formed their own opinions. 
Georgy winked at Freddy, and Freddy winked back at 
Georgy, as he settled his collar; and the one tapped 
his pocket as he did so, and the other’s mouth took the 
form it would do in pronouncing the word “lady,” and 
that was all. Only the loss of the Eéixzr de Spa and of 
the sight of the ill-carved Phryne was a blow to them! 

She, with the other Lares, including the ducal 
tankard, was disposed of, and they all found their way 
to the dealer’s and to other haunts eventually, or, as 
in the case of the strawberry-leaved tankard itself, 
into the possession of a retired shop-keeper who ad- 
mired the nobility, and were dispersed for ever from 
the spot in which they had together reposed so long. 

And, on one quiet morning, Frank Carless and 
Millicent Meadows were privately married in a little 
church in the West-End, and went their way on a 
three months’ tour through an unfrequented part of 
the Continent. But, beyond her father, George Alleyn, 
and the clergyman, with the beadle and the pew- 
opener, not a soul in the world knew that they were 
man and wife. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘““ My tongue is bitter as my fate!” 


THE Derby Day came, and, as those who keep a 
record of such matters may remember, “ Pantaloon ” 
was nowhere. Carless watched the race from the top 
of the grand-stand, and from the moment when the 
horses swept round Tattenham Corner, he knew that 
his chance of winning money on that day was gone. 
No one raised the hopes of the backers of that 
animal by crying, “ Pantaloon wins !”—no one, not 
even those visionary persons who seem to think that 
they can make a horse, on which they have invested 
their money, get first past the post (notwithstanding 
that it may be absolutely last) by simply screaming 
out its name; and, on the next morning, those who 
read the description of the race in the papers saw 
that it was scarcely mentioned. It had never been 
anything of a favourite, its two-year-old performances 
being of the most mediocre quality ; but Carless had 
been assured that it was meant for and certain to 
win the Derby, and, in spite of both the printed 
and spoken words of Mr. Meadows, the newspaper 


prophet, and of most of his fellows, he had taken the 
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odds about it to a much larger amount than he now 
knew how to pay. 

“Damn the horse!” he said to his father-in-law, 
whom he found close to him on the roof of the stand ; 
“it hasn’t even got a place! Nice kind of an animal 
to be ‘kept’ for the Derby, wasn't it ?” 

“1 told you it had no chance,” Mr. Meadows re- 
plied. “You ought to have backed the favourite : 
every one knew it was going to do the trick this time.” 

“For which reason you recommended it to your 
readers, didn’t you?” sneered Carless. “If every one 
hadn’t known it, I wonder how much you would 
have known about it yourself!” 

“I always recommended it,” the prophet answered. 
He dreaded the sneers and sarcasms of his son-in-law, 
and although he looked forward with pride to the 
day when Carless of Carless Manor, as he always 
thought of him, would acknowledge the position they 
stood in, he yet had a very wholesome fear of the 
contemptuous remarks his new relative occasionally 
made to him. “I always recommended it, ever 
siiice the betting opened in the winter.” 

“A nice recommendation! A horse recommended 
by the tipster of a paper because it happens to keep 
at the head of the quotations, or because people will 
take five to one about it when they won’t take six to 
one about the next on the list, or because it carries 
the money of the public. What a recommendation 
yours is, to be sure!” 
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“It is not the weight of money that makes a horse 
win.” 

**No, of course it’s not ; but you fellows who sign 
yourselves by classical names, whose original bearers 
you know nothing about—you Merlins and Hawk- 
Eyes (not Bull’s-Eyes—you never hit that), and 
Zoilus’s and Troilus’s, you all think that it does so, 
and, as far as I see, never recommend anv but the first 
favourite.” 

“Indeed, we do,’ Mr. Meadows said. Mr. Meadows 
was himself ‘ Zoilus,” having for years written under 
that som de guerre,and he felt deeply hurt that he 
and the other contributors to well-known papers 
should be so jeered at. 

“We never give an opinion without calculating the 
chances of each horse, his performances, and so on, 
and then finding out to the best of our ability which 
is the most likely to win.” 

“Bah!” Carless exclaimed in his bitterness. “ Why, 
there is not a horse entered for a race that you gen- 
tlemen do not make out has got some chance or 
other. But you wind about and in and out so, thar 
what you say one moment is contradicted the next. 
‘This horse,’ you say, speaking of one, ‘has a rare 
chance ; but I cannot recommend him; yet I must 
advise my readers to hold him safe.’ Of another, 
you tell those who read you, ‘if so-and-so was, or is, 
for he may be, as well as he was last year, there is no 
other horse in the race. I do not think myself that 
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he is quite well, so shall not plump for him directly; 
but I hear from my correspondent that he is doing 
good work and eating well, so if my readers see his 
number go up after the race, they need not be sur- 
prised.’ ” 

“T don’t think we are quite so bad as that,” poor 
Mr. Meadows said, leaning over thc rail of the now 
temporarily deserted roof of the stand, and gazing 
down at the people in the ring—whom he wished 
Carless would let him join. But, infuriated as Carless 
was with the failure of ‘“ Pantaloon,” he was not in- 
clined to let his father-in-law off so easily. 

“Aren't you?” he sneered, “I thought the whole 
world jeered at turf-prophets, whether newspaper 
ones or those who will send a certain winner for a 
shilling, yet, with all their knowledge of certainties, 
never have a shilling themselves. However.” he said, 
breaking off his diatribe, “come downstairs, and let 
us have something to drink.” i. 

He had come down to the, Derby scarcely daring 
to speculate on the victory of ‘‘ Pantaloon,” or on 
what an assistance to him the money would be which 
he would win by that victory, yet hoping, to use his 
own expression, that this time “he had found the 
winner.” He had invested a large sum on it—so large 
a one that, as stated above, he did not know where 
the money was to be raised to pay his bets with if he 
lost ; and, in spite of the contempt with which he had 
thought fit to overwhelm Mr. Meadows and his fellow- 
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prophets, he had not been above reading what the 
sporting-writers had to say on the great race. But 
they had given him very little encouragement. Not 
one of them had thought “Pantaloon” possessed of a 
chance ; and, although there was perhaps a grain of 
truth in the onslaughts Carless had made upon these 
genticmen, they had—at least in this case—very 
generally prophesied the winner. Whether their 
inspiration was drawn from the state of the odds, or 
whether they really had the power to compute the 
chances of each horse, and thereby to pronounce 
accurately upon the winner, is, perhaps, a matter upon 
which it would be difficult to decide ; but, after many 
failures over the earlier spring-meetings, they had 
certainly found him out this time, and they were 
consequently very jubilant. 

Carless had buoyed himself up so much with hope, 
that he was gracious enough to ask his wife if she 
would care to drive down to Epsom, offering even to 
drive her himself if she would go. 

“I know a man about here who lets out very decent 
traps and cattle,” he said to her a few days before the 
race; “and, if you like to go, I'll drive you down. 
Your father can come, too, if he chooses, and we can 
pack up some lunch and champagne, and have a 
pleasant day of it.” 

But Millie did not care to go. It was not that she 
was too angry with him to accept his offer—such an 
offer as this was enough to do away with any anger 
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in her heart,—or that she would not have liked to 
see the people and the carriages, though she cared 
nothing about the racing; yet she thought it best 
to refuse. 

‘“Why don’t you want to go?” Carless asked. “I 
should have thought you were sick of moping here, 
and would have been glad of a drive and some fresh 
air.” 

‘‘So I should,” she answered; “but we should be 
sure to meet people. Knytebyrde and Lupin, and 
Colonel Despair-Zero and Mr. Beamish would be 
there!” 

“Well! what if they were?” 

“Well, they might think all sorts of things: they 
might think——” 

“ What ?” 

“ That—that—it was strange you should be with 
me, and evidently know all about me, when I had 
hidden myself so completely from them.” . 

“They might have thought that if I had come for 
you at the ‘Comet’ the other day.” 

“So I remembered afterwards,” she answered, 
“though I didn’t at the time. Had I done so, I 
would not have asked you to come.” 

“But what’s your objection to meeting them ? 
They can’t eat you, nor me either! ” 

“You don’t want people to think, or know, we are 
married, Frank!” 

“No, I don’t—not yet, at least. But why should 
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they think so because they see us together? Other 
men take ladies to the races,” 

“They would be sure, considering how I dis- 
appeared two years ago, to think that, or something 
else.” 

“ What else ?” 

“You know very well. I am as desirous that they 
should not think this, as you are that people should 
not know that we are married.” 

“Oh! very well.” 

After that, the idea was given up. Carless was 
not particularly anxious to take his wife, but he had 
thought it a good chance of giving her some little 
pleasure. However, as she would not go, it was no 
fault of his, he told himself; and he went down, 
eventually, by one of the countless trains that deposit 
people almost every moment at the Down’s station, 
on the few days when Epsom has any races going on 
there: 

“TI do hope ‘ Pantaloon’ will win!” Millie said, as 
she pinned a dark-red rose into his coat, a mark of 
attention which he received with a good deal more 
graciousness than he generally did any endearments 
from her who loved him so. 

“I hope so, too,” he said. “I am getting tired of 
backing losers. I tell you what, if it does win, we 
will go off for a tour on the Continent, to some quiet, 
out-of-the-way place, where we should meet no one. 
I mean, when I come back from the country.” 
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She sighed as he mentioned this journey to the 
country, but she only said,— 

“ And if it doesn’t win?” 

“Then I shall be in a worse hole than I have ever 
been before,” he answered ; and, kissing her lightly, 
he left her to reflect upon what kind of a hole it 
could be into which he would get if “ Pantaloon” lost. 

On the following day he went round to see George, 
and learnt from him that he had written accepting 
the Rector’s invitation to go down to Brookwater 
with his friend. He had fixed the next Tuesday, as 
Carless told him before the Derby that that day 
would suit him very well. 

“{ wish you had said Monday,” Carless remarked. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because I don’t know how on earth I am going 
tu show up on that day. It’s settling day, you 
know.” 

“You don’t mean to say you can’t pay what ‘you 
have lost ?” 

“I do mean to say it.” 

“Good God! you must be mad. How much save 
you lost ?” 

“ Over five hundred.” 

‘And how much have you got that you can pay ?” 

“ Not two hundred.” 

“Can’t you make an arrangement to pay later on? 
Don’t the bookmakers sometimes hold over a man's 
losses? I have heard of something of the sort.” 
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“Yes, they will hold them over sometimes, on con- 
ditions. But they’ll only do so on the condition that 
something is paid down; and they won't book 
another bet for you till it’s all settled.” 

“A good thing, too! Why don’t you pay them 
the two hundred, and promise to let them have the 
rest later on?” 

“So I would,” Carless replied, “if I could spare 
them the two hundred ; but I can’t. It’s all I have 
got in the world at present, and I can’t leave Millie 
without some money. Can you do anything for 
me?” 

George thought a moment, and then he replied.— 

“TI certainly can’t lend you the three hundred 
pounds. But if you will give me your promise—your 
solemn promise—that you won’t use a farthing of it 
in betting, I'll lend you a hundred pounds to carry 
you and your wife on for a time.” 

“I'll take my oath I won't,” Carless said readily. 

“Yes,” George answered, “but you must promise 
to pay these betting men the two hundred on Mon- 
day.” 

“ Allright,” Carless answered; “I'll promise. I 
daresay I can appease them with that. But they’ll 
have to wait a deuce of a time for the other!” 

“The sooner it’s paid, the better, I should imagine,” 
George said. “I wish you would give over this con- 
founded habit.” 

“So I will,” Carless replied. But he muttered to 
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himself, as he did so, “When I get back what I have 
lost !” 

On the Tuesday they met at Victoria, and caught 
the midday train to Oldchester; and Carless was 
able to tell his friend that he had made arrangements 
with the two bookmakers, to whom he had lost his 
money, to hold over the rest of his liabilities to a 
future date. 

“They didn’t seem to like it much,” he said. “But 
then I am not the only fellow who doesn’t cash up 
always on settling days. I gave them a hundred 
apiece, and promised them the remainder shortly, 
and they said they would wait ; so that’s all right!” 

“And the other hundred,” George said, “ ought to 
keep you and your wife going for a time; at any rate 
till you get some of your rents in.” 

“Yes,” Carless answered, “till I get some of them 
in!” 

He really had paid the bookmakers the money as 
he said ; but he did not say that he had asked them 
if they would be willing to book him a bet or so 
over “ Cuban,” for the Ascot stakes, if he telegraphed 
or wrote asking them to doso. He did not consider 
that this was deceiving George, as he looked upon 
the mental reservation of “when I get back what I 
have lost” as quite absolving him from his promise 
to give up betting. Besides, “ Cuban” was almost a 
certainty ; and, if once the stable put their money 
down, it would be madness to let it run unbacked. 
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He, therefore, thought that he had done well to obtain 
the promise from the betting-men that they would 
lay him the odds about this horse, if he desired them 
to do so. As to the hundred pounds which George 
let him have, he considered that he had used it 
properly, and had behaved well to his wife. He paid 
up everything at the apartments before he started, 
and he told the landlady that he should be back in 
three weeks or a month, when he would again pay 
what was due. And he gave his wife twenty 
pounds, 

“You can’t want more than that,” he said to her, 
“as you will have nothing to spend it on. However, 
if you do, I will send it to you.” 

“And what is your address?” she asked, looking 
at him. 

Poor creature! she could not help dreading that 
he was going off to be the guest of some of those 
exaited ladies of fashion, with whom she knew he had 
been once, if he was not now, very much mixed up. 

“Why, the same as usual, of course,” he answered. 
“The Crown and Cushion Hotel, Oldchester. Where 
did you suppose it would be ?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I didn’t even know 
you were going to Southshire.” 

“T told you so last night.” 

“Why don’t you ever go to your own house ?” 

“ Because it is not fit for a dog to live in, and there 
are no servants. The ‘Crown and Cushion’ is com- 
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fortable enough, and I can do what I have to do very 
well there.” 

[t eased her mind to think that he was going to 
his own part of the country. It was not likely that, 
in that neighbourhood, there were any of those women 
whose ve:y names she hated because they had once 
been his intimate friends, and because the world had 
always coupled his name and theirs together. She 
really believed that he had business to attend to at 
Oidchester, in connection with his property, and so 
she parted with him without any of those qualms an@ 
spasins of jealousy which had often racked her when 
he bad guitted her before. He had been careful 
never to mention the Brands to her, and she was con- 
sequently as ignorant of Brookwater Rectory, or its 
inhabitants, as if they did not exist. 

(zeorce and he provided themselves with papers, 
and mace thenisclves very comfortable in one of the 
first-class smoking compartments of the express. 
But they were neither in the mood for reading, 
nor did George intend that much reading should 
be done. He had thought a great deal over the 
revelations that Frank had made to him during the 
last few days, over the secret which he persisted 
in hiding from every one he knew, even from the 
oldest friends he had; and he had also thought very 
considerably over the reckless and ruinous life which 
his friend seemed determined to continue leading. 
Indeed, he had more than once wondered if such a 
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man as Carless could continue to be his friend. He 
hated deceit and duplicity, and Carless seemed to 
him almost to practise deceit and duplicity for their 
. own sakes. If it was not so, why did he envelop 
his marriage in so much mystery? It was, of course, 
as George well knew and acknowledged to himself, 
a marriage which should never have been made, a 
marriage which was lowering to a gentleman; but, 
having been made, it should surely be acknow- 
ledged. And there was, after all, something to 
be said for it as well as against it. Mrs. Carless was 
certainly an honest woman, and had always been sv, 
never indulging in any of those failings which were 
so common to many of the actresses at the “ Royal 
Comet”; she was not at all lacking in the man- 
ners necessary to a lady, and she loved her husband 
and had never loved any other man. It was, there- 
fore,in this case, not a match of which a gentleman 
need necessarily be ashamed; for though she had 
been a burlesque actress, a woman who danced and 
sang, and exhibited herself, as she once said bitterly, 
“to all the fools in London,” there was no man, or 
woman either, who could say any evil of her. 

And then, again, the mode and manner of Car- 
less’s life was horrible to George. He gambled and 
betted when he had not the money to pay—when, 
indeed, he had sometimes not the money to support 
himself and his wife ; and the consequences of his 
gambling and betting were that he either had to be 
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indebted to his friends 
Se head hyp ¥ *%nd acquaintances for loans, 
the bags Mie himself to beg for grace from 

: MBE Akers to whom he lost his money. AIl- 
‘together, George was very much disturbed in his 
mind about his friend, and he resolved, on the 
night before starting, that, if they were alone in the 
train, he would speak out and say what he thought. 
He would beg and exhort him to make his marriage 
public, and he would also endeavour to extract some 
solemn pledge from Frank that he would change his 
mode of life, and desist from this infatuation for 
betting on every race, and attending half the races 
in England—an infatuation which, as George be- 
lieved, must eventually utterly ruin him. If he 
refused to listen to what he said, then—well! then 
he feared their long friendship would cease. 

So, as the train rushed through all that glorious 
stretch of country which lies on the road to South- 
shire—a country doubly glorious on this splertdid 

June day, when the roses were in full bloom, and 
€ young corn was rapidly being ripened by the 
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more carefully, as George pleaded then to Frank, on 
Frank’s own behalf, and it almost seemed as though 
his words had some effect. The latter heard him 
very quietly, without interrupting him, and without 
giving utterance to any of those sneering or ma- 
licious remarks which it had become his second 
nature to make. He only said,— 

“T will try and do what you want, old fellow. 
Thanks, at least, for the interest you take in me, 
and also for what you have done for me. But you 
don’t know all, though you soon will.” 

He lapsed into silence after this, and sat smoking 
his pipe and gazing out at the country they were 
passing through, which was so familiar to him. 
After he had said that he would try to do better, 
George thought he had won his desire, and ccased 
to talk to him on the subject of his soon to be— 
as he hoped—altered life. But he did ask Frank 
what more there was that he did not know; but he , 
could get nothing from him. 

After this, Frank Carless continued staring out of 
the window, and George read the papers they had 
brought with them, or made remarks, upon the 
loveliness of the weather. They were int Southshire 
by the time he had finished pleading to Frank, 
and now he could not help exclairhing occasionally 
at the beauty of the scénery through which they 
were passing. Presentfy, as he happened to look 
forward on the way they were going, he saw ahead 
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of them a large, rambling old town, which, as yet, 
was too far off to allow of any particular part of it 
being distinguished but one. This one was the cathe- 
dral, and it formed a very prominent object to meet 
the eye, standing out as it did against the heavens. 
It was placed on the top of a hill, and seemed to 
look down upon and keep watch over the quaint, 
old-fashioned city that lay at its fect. 

“Why,” George said, looking at his watch and at 
what was before them, “ this must be Oldchester! ” 

“Yes,” Carless answered ; “it is. I dare say the 
Rector will drive over and mect us. He generally 
does when I come down.” 

The train rushed on, and very shortly it entered 
the outskirts of the city, and began to slacken 
speed. Carless, who had been sitting by the side 
of George up till this time, changed his place and 
moved up to the seat opposite him. And, just as 
the express ran into the station, he leant ferward 
to George and said,— 

“Don’t be surprised, old fellow, at anything you 
hear at the Rectory, or in Oldchester; but Althea 
Brand and I are supposed to be engaged !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
“Softly! We near her now, and soon shall look on her ! 


“ How many more secrets have you, pray ?” George 
asked, with a look of palpable disgust. 

But Carless only answered: “ Hush! I will explain 
all to you. There is Mr. Brand on the platform.” 

It was useless, as George felt, to ask any questions 
at the moment on this last disclosure of Carless’s ; 
but his honest anger against him was very great. 
He had been much distressed by the discovery he 
had made a week ago, that Mr. Brand and his family 
knew nothing about Frank’s marriage; but this last 
piecetof information that had been vouchsafed to 
him (and only so vouchsafed because Carless knew 
that, if he did not tell it, George must find it out) 
seemed to be something perfectly horrible. 

“*Supposed to be engaged to Miss Brand!’ 
Supposed to be engaged to the daughter of the 
man who throws his doors open to him, and allows 
him to be the friend of the family; and all the time 
he is a married man! Good God! it is awful!” 
These were the thoughts that coursed through 


George’s mind, in the few seconds that elapsed 
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between the time of the train stopping and his 
introduction to Mr. Brand. 

“TIT am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Alleyn,” the latter said. “Glad to know any 
friend of our Frank’s, and very glad indeed to see 
the son of my poor wife’s best friend.” 

“My mother died when I was so young, that it 
is not strange that I should never have heard her 
mention your name,” George answered ; “and yet, 
child as I was at her death, I think she must have 
done so. It does not sound strange to me.” 

“At any rate, I hope it will never do so any more,” 
the Rector said cordially; and George felt that he 
already liked the man, and that he was worthy of 
being liked. 

“T do not know how I am to thank you for your 
kindness in asking me down here, Mr. Brand,” he 
said; “but I can only say I have felt it to be a 
very kind and hospitable action.” 3 

“There is no need for thanks. I can assure you 
we are delighted to have you.” 

During this conversation, the Rector’s groom had 
been putting their portmanteaus into a light cart, 
driven by a boy who evidently seemed to need no in- 
structions, as, the minute he had got them arranged, 
he rattled off without saying a word to any one. 
When he was gone, Mr. Brand led them to a comfort- 
able phaeton, which was standing outside the station. 

“You know we are seven miles from Oldchester,” 
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he said, addressing George, “and there is no means 
of communication except one’s own trap or a hired 
fly. Frank, will you sit behind?” 

“Yes, all right. You take George with you, and 
I'll sit with Williams.” Williams was the groom. 

In this manner they drove slowly through the city 
of Oldchester, a place that, it was supposed, had 
existed from the time of the supremacy of Eadwine. 
Like many old county towns, its streets were very 
harrow and very hilly, the ascent of one hill being 
made only to necessitate the descent of another. 
The houses looked as though they might have stood 
from the time when one of William’s knights craved, 
as a reward for his lJabours, all the rich lands lying 
round the Engle monastery that crowned the hill— 
the monastery near which, soon after it was built, 
there afterwards rose the cathedral of Oldchester. 
There were old inns, too, that looked as though 
they might, in long-forgotten years, have sheltered 
pilgrims to the shrine of St. Denis of Oldchester, 
and churches that might well have claimed as great 
antiquity as that of the cathedral itself. 

As George looked at every sign of age in this old 
place—the strange old fountains, the waters of which 
gushed from the mouths of carved stone figures, from 
which every feature was worn away by time ; at the 
queer inscriptions engraved on the corner-stones of 
ancient houses, and at the old, disused town-hall 
which stood on wooden legs,—he could not help 
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reflecting on the likeness it bore to a town in 
another country—the Italian town where he had 
seen the last of the woman who had played him 
so false, the woman whom he had loved so well. 
These thoughts, however, were scarcely the ones to 
be allowed to occupy his mind, when he was for 
the first time about to visit strangers, nor did he 
think himself justified in allowing such ideas to keep 
him silent and meditative. 

“You must forgive my silence,” he said to the 
Rector, “but I am struck with the antiquity of 
your old city. How old ever is it?” 

“Most persons generally are struck by it on first 
sight,” Mr. Brand answered. “Indeed, we are rather 
proud about here of the impression that the city 
generally makes on those who visit it for the first 
time. As toits age, nobody is able to form an 
opinion. It is known that the Romans found a 
British colony, or settlement of some sort, here, and 
there was a temple to one of their gods which stood 
where some of the monks began the building of the 
abbey—now the cathedral.” 

“Then that dates from the introduction of Christi- 
anity ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; and as it has never been destroyed 
or damaged by fire, and escaped the Puritan outrages, 
we are justified in calling it the oldest and most 
perfect example of a cathedral in England.” 

“T don’t wonder you are proud of it,” George said ; 
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“it looks from here "—the “ here” being an old street 
over which the cathedral towered from the hill—‘“a 
splendid pile.” 

“ So it is,” the Rector answered, “and one of these 
days we must drive over, when I can point out all 
its beauties to you. But, as regards antiquity and 
ancient architecture, I think you will find Brookwater 
Church to your taste.” 

“ He will,” Frank answered, joining in from behind, 
“if he likes a church whose windows have no glass in 
them, and pews whose backs have rotted away. The 
holes in the roof, too, will probably be quite to his 
antiquarian taste—espccially if you should ever ask 
him down about Christmas time!” 

“Frank,” said the Rector, “ you are a Goth—a man 
utterly devoid of taste or admiration for the beautiful ! 
Don't believe him, Mr. Alleyn! we have windows 
with glass in them, although at the present moment 
some of the panes are out, they having been sent to 
London to have the colours restored if possible,— 
they were stained in the thirteenth century! And 
the pews are very good, though, as they have stood 
for over five hundred years, the backs are a little the 
worse for wear.” 

“You must be very old,” said George, referring of 
course to Brookwater Church, and not to his host. 

“Yes, we are. We have an old MS. on vellum 
telling us that the church was restored about the 
time of Edward the Fourth; but of course we don’t 
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know how long it had been standing previous to its 
restoration.” 

Brookwater, and the beauty of the country through 
which they were driving, formed the subject of conver- 
sation after they quitted Oldchester. George had 
never imagined that Southshire was half so lovely as 
it now appeared, nor had Carless ever vouchsafed 
much information on the subject—he generally re- 
turning, to any questions asked him, the answer, 
“Oh! it’s pretty enough, but dull as ditch-water. 
Plenty of shooting and fishing and all that sort of 
thing, but nothing whatever else to do.” 

The pretty lanes through which they were now 
passing took George entirely by surprise. As they 
went along, they drove under trees that arched and 
met overhead ; horse-chestnut trees bearing the red 
and white blossoms that are rarely seen to so much 
perfection as in England ; beeches with silvery leaves 
and trunks, or glowing with copper-coloured foliage ; 
and oaks and elms that afforded a shelter through 
which the fierce June sun could not penetrate. And, 
occasionally, the trees would open, showing houses 
set back from the road and embowered amidst their 
own gardens and lawns and woods—houses that must 
have seen several centuries pass over their heads since 
first the builders dug the pits for their solid foundations, 
and set in the earth the stones which would bear the 
burden upon them, almost till Time itself should have 
come to an end. 
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It was a wonderful drive—wonderful even to those 
who know how rich in beauty of scenery the county 
is, but doubly wonderful to George, who was un- 
acquainted with this particular part of England, 
and who had only vaguely heard of its loveliness, 
Presently they left the wooded lanes, and after pass- 
ing through a quaint old village that was so clean 
and neat that it resembled a toy village—a village 
that gave signs in some of its houses of being as old 
as Oldchester itself, and bore an old Norman name 
(as many places in Southshire bear such names)—they 
ascended a hill, and, on reaching its summit, saw 
stretched out before them a panorama of wood and 
vale and sea, the equal of which no othcr county 
can perhaps show. Far away, it is true, but still 
there, stretched the channel, glittering like a huge 
sapphire in the sun, and, even at that great distance, 
the white sails that dotted it could be seen. And 
down towards the sea there ran the rich cornfields, 
the thick woods, the green pasturages and rolling 
downs, all speaking of wealth and comfort for those 
who should be the fortunate owners of some part of 
this fruitful land. 

“ How beautiful it is!” George said. “It is more 
like a dream of fairyland than reality.” 

“Yes, so you would say,” Carless answered, with 
a laugh not altogether pleasant, “if you had seen it 
as I have, when the fogs and mists come creeping 
up from the channel and envelop the whole place— 
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nists and fogs that are only driven away and super- 
seded by cold, drenching rain.” 

“Itis not often as bad as that, Frank,” the Rector 
said ; “and when we do have the mists and fog and 
rain, we generally get rid of them again very soon.” 

George made no answer to Carless’s remark. In- 
deed, he had scarcely spoken to him since they left 
Oldchester station. He could not well have analyzed 
his feelings now with regard to his friend, but he did 
know that he was mortified by him to an extent that 
he, at one time, could never have thought it possible 
he would be. 

“Fe seems,” he thought, as they drove along, “to 
be nothing but a mass of deceit. Why, if he had 
these wretched secrets and meant to make me his 
confidant, could he not have spoken them all out at 
once and plainly, and not have kept on telling me 
fresh ones, as he found that I became used to and 
accepted the others? First, there was the news tlfat 
Mr. Brand knew nothing of this marriage, then the 
acknowledgment of his betting obligations, —which, 
however, are nothing to me,—and then this worst 
one of all, the fact that he is ‘supposed to be engaged 
to Miss Brand.’ And I am to go to her father’s 
house as the friend of a man whom I know to have 
been married for nearly two years ; I am to see him 
playing the part of a lover to my host’s daughter, 
probably making the girl love him to distraction by 
his wiles,—as I know he has made other women love 
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him before. I am to see all this, and stand apart 
silent, and, consequently, consenting !—no, not con- 
senting, for my silence is forced upon me by my 
promise to keep this secret. But, can I be doing 
right in keeping it? Am I acting as honourably as I 
ought to act? Good heavens, what a position it is! 
I wish—I almost wish we had never come togcther 
again after leaving school; and how I wish I had 
never consented to come on this visit—a visit in 
which I must stand by like a scoundrel, and see my 
friend the accepted lover of an innocent girl who 
loves and trusts him, but whom he can _ never 
marry !” 

These were unpleasant musings for George to have, 
as he neared the place where, but a little while since, 
he had looked forward to paying an agreeable visit. 
But, unpleasant as they were, he was far too honour- 
able not to have them. And what made these 
méditations worse, if anything possibly could do so, 
was that he saw Mr, Brand to be an innocent, guile- 
less man, who took everything as exactly what it 
seemed to be—a man who trusted implicitly those 
whom he liked. George could read his character 
instantly. He saw in him a simple gentleman, lead- 
ing the quiet life of a country clergyman, with plain 
tastes, fond of his church, and, undoubtedly, fond of 
his parishioners. He could well believe that the 
village-parsonage, which they were now rapidly 
approaching, was the happy home of a loving father 
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and his loving children. He could picture to himself 
the calm and tranquil life that they led from day to 
day, and year to year—the life into which he was 
about to have an insight. And then he sighed to 
think that, into such a simple existence as this, one 
so worldly in the worst form of worldliness, one whose 
life was so made up of deception as was the life 
of Carless, should have crept. 

Mr. Brand must have been a very handsome man 
in his younger days—indeed, was a handsome man 
now. He had that roundness of feature which gives 
to all faces so much softer an expression than does the 
aquiline, or straight, type; his face was round, and so 
was his nose—certainly the line of it was round. He 
had large blue-grey eyes, a delicate, almost womanly 
mouth, and his hair, which was now changing, had 
been auburn and very curly. But the expression 
of the face was its greatest charm, there being in it 
that look of frankness, combined with one of trust 
and confidence in others, that rarely fails to impress 
the beholder favourably. As George looked at him, 
he could not help being reminded of the description 
Carless had given of Althea Brand—“ fair hair, curl- 
ing all over her head, and large grey eyes’—nor of 
thinking that, judging from her father’s appearance, 
it was probably a truthful one. 

“There is Brookwater,” the Rector said, as they 
surmounted the last hill on the road, pointing with 
his whip into a hollow about a mile or so off. 
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Looking down and following his glance, George saw 
a little village over which the smoke was rising from 
a few chimneys, and he also saw the church—an 
ancient-looking building with a square stone tower, 
and, close by it, a house built in the old Tudor 
fashion, with a prettily laid-out lawn surrounding 
three parts of it. 

“And there,” said Carless, pointing to a large old 
mansion that lay five or six miles farther on, but was 
still plainly visible in the pure, clear air—an old man- 
sion with a great deal of wood about and around it— 
“and there is Carless Manor, or what is left of it.” 

George looked at both objects to which his atten- 
tion was drawn—at the first with a good deal of in- 
terest, and at the second with an interest not untem- 
pered by pity. 

“It must have been a fine place once,” he said, 
addressing the first remark to Carless that he had 
niade during the drive from Oldchester. 

“Yes,” Carless answered; “but the ‘once’ was a 
long time ago. It has never been much of a place 
since I have known it.” 

“It may be your good luck to revive its fallen 
fortunes, Frank,” the Rector said kindly. 

“Thanks,” Carless answered ; “but that is about as 
likely as that the old Carless baronetcy will ever 
be revived in my favour.” 

There had once been a baronetcy in the family; but 
the Jast holder of the title had lost his head one 
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summer morning in Carlisle goal, in consequence of 
treasonable practices—he called them “loyal prac- 
tices”—in the North, and, of course, it had never 
been revived. 

And then the phaeton entered Brookwater, and 
drew up at the Rectory. The groom sprang down 
behind, as they drove through a pretty little miniature 
carriage drive, on either side of which were trim 
flower-beds, and graceful shrubs and evergreens ; and 
ere they could alight, the door was opened by the 
neatest of housemaids smiling a welcome to them. 
But before they had time to enter the hall, another door 
to the left also opened, and a girl dressed in white— 
a girl whom George recognised by the description 
given him by Carless—came out, and, after having 
shaken hands with Carless, bowed to him, and then 
held out her hand, as the Rector said, “Mr. Alleyn, 
my daughter Althea.” 


CHAPTER VIL ing 


*“ How swect to look upon thy pure, unclouded beauty ! 


ald 


AS George looked at her as she stood welcoming’as 
him, he acknowledged to himself that, no matter hown- 
untruthful Carless might be as a rule, he was at least— 


truthful in saying that “Althea was good-looking 
enough.” 

“Good-looking enough!” Why, she was beautiful— 
beautiful, as it seemed to him, beyond all his dreams 
of loveliness. He could well believe how those grey 
eyes might look scorn at any one who should merit it, 
though now they were smiling at her father and his 
guests, as she led the way into the morning room 
from which she had emerged on seeing them drive 
up. 

Yes, she was beautiful! Carless had said that she 
was tall and stately, and in this instance also he had 
been truthful, as indeed he had been in his entire 
description of her; yet she was not too tall for a 
woman. An old poet once said that a woman’s head 
should be as high as the heart of the man she loves ; 
but, if she loved the man who had told George that 
morning “that he was supposed to be engaged to 


\- 
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her,” her head was probably higher than his heart. 
She was, perhaps, five-feet-five inches in height— 
perhaps not so much by an inch—and she certainly 
was no higher. Her figure was beautifully formed ; 
her shoulders were as broad as those of a woman 
twenty-two years old should be, and she was as 
straight as an arrow. 

Her face was, if not quite, then almost perfect in 
its beauty, and, decidedly, it appeared to George the 
most beautiful one he had ever seen, Her eyes were 
grey and large, and fringed with long, thick eyclashes 
that were much darker than her hair. The mouth 
was exactly correct in its shape and size, being 
neither too small nor too large, and her teeth were 
small and perfect, and of dazzling whiteness, while 
her nose—that feature which ruins so many otherwise 
handsome faces—was faultless, When she was silent 
it was,*s straight as the nose of any Grecian statue ; 

. by:vhea she spoke, it moved slightly with the motion 

oo ps. And the beautifully shaped head was 
im. 4M by fair, or very light “brown, hair that 
curled aN. over it, from the white forehead to low 
down on theback of the neck. 

If amongst\such loveliness there was anything 
that should not have been, it was, perhaps, the air of 
sadness—or, as some~called it, coldness, and some, 
haughtiness—that seemed to be always upon her. 
Yet, if she was sad or sombre, she was certainly 


neither cold nor haughty. But she had about hera 
VOL. I. H 
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dignity that was often mistaken by others for one of 
these failings—a dignity and calmness which is, per- 
haps, unusual ina woman so young. Men admired 
her for her beauty, but they refrained from telling 
her of their admiration ; and, although Althea Brand 
was gencrally spoken of as onc of the loveliest girls 
in Southshire—a county by no means deficient in 
feminine attractions—few would have been found to 
speak of love to her, even if it had not been generally 
rumoured in the locality that she was cngaged to 
Krank Carless. For, beautiful as she was, she was 
not the kind of girl to whom men are very anxious 
to suggest that there should be love between them ; 
nor, perhaps, was she one with whom ordinary men 
would fall in love. She hated men whose lives were 
known by her to be either bad or useless ; she des- 
pised those idlers who wasted opportunities; and, 
had it been possible for one so good and pure as she 
t6 be intolerant of anything, she would have been 
intolerant of that class of men who think ‘griye 
was simply made to be enjoyed, and who spe: ; 
day of their existence in cither discovering new 
pleasures, or getting as much amusement as pos- 
sible out of old ones. 

To her, the things that constitute men agreeable in 
most women’s eyes made them appear, if not dis- 
agreeable, at least almost unworthy of notice. She 
thought that a man should have great aspirations, 
that he should never aim at any humble mark, and 
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that he should follow no profession that did not offer 
to him an opportunity of being cither great or good. 
But, with the idea of greatness, there was in her mind 
no alloy of smallness or meanness, She could rever- 
ence a man who gave himself and his whole life up 
to his Church, and starved upon thirty shillings a 
week; but she despised the brilliant preacher who 
only looked upon the oratory of his sermon as some- 
thing that might, one day, seat him on the bench of 
bishops, and provide him with a comfortable income 
and a beautiful palace. Or she admired, with un- 
speakable admiration, the man who, without seeking 
office fur the remuncration and popularity which such 
office brought, would give himself heart and soul 
to the politics of his party, which, womanlike, she 
considered should be the Conservative party, or 
the one who devoted himself to some great work of 
philanthropy, or science, or literature, by which his 
fellow-men might be benefited. But for the man 
whose whole life was devoted to making money, or to 
pleasure, she felt almost contempt. 

What she may have thought of Frank Carless, no 
one, not even her father, knew. She rarely men- 
tioned his name when he was absent, nor, when he 
was present, did she ever show by her actions or con- 
duct any of that affection which it is expected young 
ladies should show to their future husbands. But 
then it was to be remembered that this engagement 
had never been publicly announced, and was, after all, 
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more a thing hinted at than known to be absolutely 
the case. The majority of the friends of the family 
certainly thought that, some day, Frank Carless and 
Althea Brand would become man and wife; but not 
one of the majority could have said for certain that 
they were engaged, and would undoubtedly so become 
man and wife. It may have been this indefiniteness 
of any engagement which prevented Althea from being 
very demonstrative in her manner towards the man 
who was generally looked upon in Southshire as her 
future husband. 

“Where is Daisy?” Mr. Brand asked of his eldest 
daughter. 

“She is gone to Mrs. Arrowsmith’s, papa,” Althea 
answered. “She said she should be back before this, 
so as to be in time to see Frank and Mr. Alleyn arrive. 
She has forgotten the time, I suppose.” 

“She generally does,” the Rector answered, laugh- 
ingly ; “if Daisy forgets everything as she docs that, 
her absent friends are to be pitied. And now,” he 
said, turning to the ‘young men, “will you have any 
lunch, or something to eat? We don’t dine, as Frank 
knows, till half-past six, so no doubt you are hungry.” 

This they both declined to do, deciaring that they 
were not hungry, and that the time mentioned was 
about their dinner-hour in town. 

“Tam going to have some tea,” Althea said ; 
“perhaps you will both join me. Papa will, I know.” 

“T will, willingly,” George answered. ‘There is 
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nothing better than a cup of tea after a journey and 
before dinner.” 

“JT don’t want any tea,” Carless said, “but I will 
have some sherry and biscuits, and some St. Galmier. 
I know you have it here.” 

“You had better go to your rooms first,” the Rector 
suggested, “and then join us.” 

The rooms allotted to them were next to one 
another, and looked out on to the pretty lawn, with its 
rose-bushes and geranium beds, at the back of the 
house. Carless’s was the one he always occupied 
whenever he came down, and it was Althea’s idea 
to give George the next one. But, feeling as angry 
and hurt against Carless as he did now, George 
would almost have preferred that they should have 
been farther apart. Presently, while he was unpack- 
ing his portmanteau and getting out his brushes and 
other things from his dressing-bag, Carless (who had 
walked into his own room without waiting for the 
servant to show the way) came in and sat down on a 
chair by the bed. 

“You don’t seem to be in the best of humours, 
George,” he said. 

“What is the matter with my present humour ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know; but you are not very pleasant.” 

“Do you expect me to be?” George asked. 

“TI don’t see why you shouldn’t. What have I 
done?” 

“Tam sick of these continued revelations and con- 
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fidences. This last one, too, is too much, I never 
supposed, when you told me that Mr. Brand did not 
know you were married, that you kept the secret 
from him and his family because you were engaged 
to his daughter.” 

“Nor did I. If it was only that, I should have 
told it long ago.” 

“No matter what pain you caused her!” George 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t pain her much!” Carless answered. 
“TI don’t believe she wants to get married at all; and 
I dare say it would have suited her very well to hear 
she was to go on living here for ever.” 

“Do you mean she doesn’t care for you?” 

“No, Idon’t. She cares for me, I suppose, as much 
as it is possible for her to care for any man; but she 
cares a good deal more for her father and sister, and 
for this old Rectory. Marriage would separate her 
from them, and so she doesn’t want to get married.” 

“Why, in such circumstances, did you not tell 
Mr. Brand, and relieve her from a tie which you 
think is irksome to her ?” 

“Because, as I have told you before,” Carless 
answered, glaring savagely at him out of his black 
eyes, “I was ashamed of the woman I married! And 
look here, George,” he went on, with his face gradually 
assuming that dusky hue which always overspread it 
when rage had got the better of him, “I’m sick of 
this cross-examination to which you always submit 
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me; you know everything now, and you had better 
keep your questions to yourself; I have had enough 
of them!” 

“Very well,” George said, “I’ll ask you no more ; 
but when we get some time alone, I will take the 
opportunity of making a few remarks which will not 
be in the form of questions. Now, I will go down 
and have a cup of Miss Brand’s tea.” 

I{e went out on tothe landing, and began to descend 
the old polished carved-oak staircase—a staircase 
that, like a great part of the house, was a relic of 
past centuries, with its balustrade carved to represent 
bunches of flowers and baskets of fruit, and with 
cherubs flying about amongst them—a staircase down 
which a carriage might have been driven without its 
touching either the banisters or the wall; but Carless 
stopped him, and whispered,— 

“Don’t Ict us quarrel, old fellow. I didn’t mean to 
offend you; but I get annoyed with myself for my 
own folly, and then quarrelsome with you for asking 
me about it.” ° 

“I don’t wish to quarrel,” George answered ; “ but I 
incan to have a better understanding with you, if we 
are to remain friends. Shall I wait for you?” 

“Yes; I won’t be a moment.” 

Ife ran into his room and washed his hands while 
George waited, and then they both went downstairs 
together. 

They found Althea Brand making the tea at a little 
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table that had been placed near the open window—a 
little table of the sort known, in these days of revival, 
as a Chippendale, but with the advantage over so 
many others of the name, that it was a real Chippen- 
dale and not an imitation one, having been, like most 
of the furniture at the Rectory, in Mr. Brand’s family 
for several gencrations. On the table was a small 
silver tea-kettle and lamp, and Satsuma cups, and one 
large Sévres cup that was the Rector’s own particular 
one, and from which no one else was ever allowed to 
drink. The room in which they were all now assem- 
bled was the general room of the family, and in it 
lunch and tea were always taken, the dining-room 
being reserved for that purpose and for breakfast. 
There was, perhaps, not a prettier or more comfort- 
able room in the county than this. It was a very 
long one, so long that it ran from the front of the 
Rectory, which looked acro&s a little lawn to the village 
street, to the back of the house looking across a much 
larger lawn, sheltered by three enormous cedars. At 
the bottom of this lawn was one of those old English 
gardens, with fountains and statues, and the quaintly 
clipped bushes, in which our ancestors so much de- 
lighted. On the village side of the room was Althea’s 
grand piano, her music and her books, and tables cov- 
ered with all kinds of current literature from the latest 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, which were her and 
her father’s delight, to the “Society” papers and last 
novel from Mudie’s or Smith & Sons, in which Daisy 
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revelled. On the other, or garden side, were more 
tables and chairs, but the latter were essentially for 
comfort in this part of the room, being deep and soft ; 
there was a “ chaise-longue,” from which Daisy could 
only be routed with difficulty during the summer 
days, and on which Mr. Brand took many peaceful 
naps in the evenings ; and there were lounges so roomy 
that they would have made excellent beds, had accom- 
modation in that way failed. These chairs and lounges 
were all covered with the prettiest cretonnes that Althea 
could find in London when staying there, and they 
matched well with the tasteful carpet and curtains with 
which she had decorated her favourite room. On the 
walls there were many and various pictures. There 
were two or three dead and departed Brands who 
looked down on their descendants: one by Kneller, in 
all the glories of a full-bottomed wig; another by 
Reynolds, in the small white wig of alater date; anda 
third, in the high collar and huge folded cravat of the 
time of the last George. There were pretty landscapes, 
too, in oils, and some in water-colours; pretty minia- 
tures, on ivory, of more Brands—miniatures tastefully 
arranged on dark velvet p/agues and placed on either 
side of the mirror that, framed in oak, shonc brilliantly, 
—the mirror which could not stand over the mantle- 
piece for the reason that that portion of the fireplace 
nearly touched the ceiling, and was only available for 
supporting quaint old yellow and blue jugs and jars; 
and there was a large oil-painting of a lady with a deli- 
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cate and lovely face, and dressed in the fashion of a few 
years ago, that stood directly opposite to the mirror. 

George looked at this portrait as he drank his tea, 
and Miss Brand said very gently, as she saw his 
glance rest on it,— 

“Your mother would have known who that was if 
she could have seen it.” 

“Tt is your mother, then?” he asked, also very 
gently. 

“Yes. It is strange they should have died so near, 
in point of time, to one another.” 

George sighed. “It was the greatest loss of my 
life,” he said, “when I lost my mothcr. I suppose 
you never saw her?” 

“No; it was papa who remembered that she 
married a Mr, Alleyn.” 

“Tt is strange, is it not, that, without having known 
each other through them, we, their children, should 
have met ?” 

“Which pleasure,’ Carless interrupted, “you en- 
tirely owe to inc. 1 was the Christopher Columbus,” 
he said, addressing the Brands, “who discovered old 
Gcorge, and made him known to you.” 

“Tam grateful to you for that,” George said. 

“ And I, too,” the Rector said cordially. 

The afternoon-tea gave George the opportunity of 
partly learning the characters of his host and Miss 
Brand; and, as he noticed how happy and united 
they seemed to be, and what a comfortable home 
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the Rectory was, he could not refrain from envying 
Carless the good fortune of his intimacy with them. 
“To have had these people for my fricnds,” he 
thought, “and to have been able to look towards 
such a house as this as a home and a refuge from 
London life, would have made my existence less 
lonely. And, yet, how little he has seemed to value 
such a blessing! If he had been, as I once thought 
him to be, utterly friendless and without relations, 
there might have been some excuse for the life he 
has led. But with such friends as these, I cannot 
understand how he can ever have been so reckless.” 
Before the tea-things were removed by the trim 
maidservant—the Rector kept no indoor men-ser- 
vants, preferring to have his and his children’s wants 
administered to by those of the gentler sex—Daisy 
Brand had returned from her visit to Mrs. Arrow- 
smith, the curate’s sick wife. She was different in 
appearance from her sister, being shorter and darkcrs 
and she was possessed of an animation and joyousness 
of nature which, critical persons skid, were the two 
great wants in Althea’s beauty. She was very pretty, 
with her dark hair curling over her head much in the 
same way that the fairer hair of her sister curled, 
and, while she was not so tall, and consequently 
without her statcliness, she was more round and 
full than Althea. She was one of those girls who 
look as though life could never, under any possibility, 
bring anything but pleasure and happiness for her ; 
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one of those girls about whom it is so easy to pro- 
phesy their future. She would marry the young 
soldier on whom she had set her heart; she would 
become the happy mother of his children, and would 
go through life enjoying all that it could yield, and 
troubled with no more serious cares than nursing 
one baby through an attack of measles, and another 
through the whooping-cough. 

“YT am so glad you have come,” she said merrily 
to George—“ awfully glad, because Frank has talked 
so much about you that Althea and I have been 
dying to see you.” 

“ Daisy!” Althea exclaimed. 

“Yes, we have,” she went on. “Frank says you 
are so clever that you can write on all sorts of dead- 
and-gone old poets, and that already you are quite 
an authority on Latin and Greek poems.” 

“Tle has flattered me,’ George answered, with a 
smile, “and very much overrated me. Mine is but 
a poor contribution to literature.” 

“ At any rate,” Carless said, “he has made money 
by the two volumes he has published. The best sign 
of an author’s talent is if he can make money by 
his books.” : 

“Do all authors sit down to write,’ Althea asked, 
“with the sole desire of making money by their 
books ?” 

“What on earth should they write at all for, if they 
didn’t ?” Carless asked, 
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“Perhaps for fame,’ George said ; ‘‘ though I don’t 
think many do.” 

“T would sooner have the money,” interposed 
Daisy ; “ fame is no use.” 

“No,” Carless agreed, with the usual contemptuous 
sneer, meant perhaps to show what a poor commodity 
he considered fame to be; “no! Homer got the 
fame, poor brute, and starved.” 

“Milton was immortalized,” Althea said, “by a 
poem that brought him five pounds.” 

“ And dear, clever Shakespeare was never rich, was 
he?” Daisy asked, “though he did make something.” 

“By his theatres, or his share in them, more than 
by his writings, I suspect,” George said. 

“After all, the fame was better than the money,” 
remarked Althea. “ They would only have spent the 
money ; but they could not get rid of the fame.” 

“Which is a great deal of use to the dead, isn’t it?” 
Carless asked. . 

“As much as the moncy they can’t take away with 
them,” pertinently interposed Daisy‘ 

“Well, I shall never have cither,” Carless said, to 
whom the subject was of very little interest ; “so I 
am going out to smoke in the garden.” 

“Come and see the new ducks before dinner,” ex- 
claimed Daisy; “they look quite pretty now, which 
they won’t do when they begin to grow.” 

“ Allright,” Carless answered, “let us go and see 
the interesting creatures. Is any one else coming?” 
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But no one else was coming, for the Rector, Althea, 
and Gcorge were continuing the subject of Fame ~. 
Money. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Why grant the gods no gifts to me?” 


THE discussion on literature was continucd by the 
three left in the morning-room until it was time to 
prepare for dinner, and, at that mcal, some more was 
said on the subject of George having so far adopted 
it as a calling as to write a book, or commence to 
write a book, which should be in several volumes, 
and, consequently, a considerable undertaking for a 
beginner. 

“ What first gave you the idea ?” the Rector asked, 
as he carved a pair of fowls which, if the season was 
not remembcred, might, in some places, have been 
taken for a pair of turkcy-poults. 

“The desire for occupation; thé wish to do some- 
thing. I had no profession, and I had let the early 
years of my life, when I might have adopted one, 
go by without my having taken up with anything. 
Then I got weary of my idleness, and, as there was 
nothing else to do, I sat down to write. Any one 
can do that, although they may do it badly, without 
having been apprenticed or articled to the calling.” 

“But the idea of a book which should be the 
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history of most of the ancient poets of the world is 
stupendous, and failure so possible, if not imminent, 
that I wonder you had the courage to commence 
such a work,” the Rector said. 

“JT don’t suppose I should have had the courage 
to do so,” George answered, “had I been dependent 
on the success of such a book for my daily bread, or 
if the critics could have frightened me. But neither 
of these things was the case. The subject was con- 
genial to me, and I wrote, at first, as much for the 
pleasure of putting my thoughts into words, as with 
any idea of publishing them, And then, I suppose, 
I became vain, or perhaps it was conceit, or perhaps 
ambition—the ambition to have it said that I had 
done some good work in my time—that led to my 
publishing what I had written.” 

“And, as things turned out, the publication was 
successful; at least, I hear the first two volumes 
spoken well of.” 

“Yes,” George answercd ; “as things go, they have 
not been unsuccessful. Most of the criticisms have 
been favourable, though two or three of the reviews 
were not so. One paper, I remember, told me and 
its readers that I did not know as much about 
/Eschylus as an ordinarily intelligent boy in the fourth- 
form of a public-school, and that when I arrived at 
Sophocles I should probably, if I continued in the 
same evil way, ruin myself for ever in the eyes of 
those who understood Greek plays; and another one 
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said that my criticisms on the wit of Plautus were 
painful to any scholar; but, on the whole, the work 
is at present a success.” 

“And the onslaughts of hostile critics have not 
discouraged you?” Althea asked. 

“Oh dear, no! I should hardly have been dis- 
couraged if they had all been against me. As I have 
published my writings, such as they are, I must 
humbly offer to the world my ideas on its poets, and 
not those of my reviewers. And, besides, I must be 
doing something. I have idled away too much of 
my life already ; and now, whether I fail or succeed, I 
mean to goon. If I fail, I can still keep on working 
in the hopes of succeeding at last. No power on 
earth can force me to leave off writing.” 

His words, his determination to go on writing and 
working, even in the tecth of failure, if it should 
come, impressed Althea Brand strongly. As has 
been said, she despised a trifler, or a man who could 
be casily discouraged and beaten down. _ Ilis task, 
too, was such as she could admire; and shc thought 
a man who, with sufficient means of his own to pre- 
vent the necessity of doing any work, could take up 
a labour which must be difficult, and might in all 
probability result in utter failure, was certainly one 
to be held in respect. She could not help contrasting 
him with Frank Carless—who, as far as she knew, had 
never done a stroke of work in his life, or tried to earn 
a penny—nor help wondering how it was that two 
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men, who were so totally unlike in every respect, 
should yet be such good friends. 

She was dressed, this evening, in a manner that 
made her beauty even more apparent than when 
George had first seen her in the afternoon. In place 
of the white dress in which she had first appeared 
before his eyes, she now had on a black one, of the 
substance known to ladies as “Grenadine,” and fringed 
with jet beads; and by her neck she wore for orna- 
ment two large roses—one red and one white. The 
darkness of this dress set off her fair loveliness to 
wonderful advantage, and her stately beauty looked 
almost queenly to-night. Perhaps it was the contrast 
of the sombre-panelled dining-room that brought 
her glorious hair out so; but, to George’s poetical ima- 
gination, the curling braids of hair on her shapely 
head looked like an aureola. 

“ How lovely she is!” he thought ; “but is it the 
loveliness of a statue, or has nothing yet existed 
sufficient to animate and warm her beauty into life ? 
She has hardly spoken half-a-dozen words to Frank 
since we came. She must love him, and yet she is 
so well able to control all appearance of her love as 
to show no signs of pleasure at his arrival, and no 
desire to be alone with him. If it were possible that 
she did not love him more than she pretends to do, 
it would be well for her. The time will come soon 
enough when she will have need of all her fortitude 
and calinness to prevent her from showing the morti- 
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fication which he, by his rash marriage, has brought 
on her.” 

And then he remembered that, in the few hours he 
had been at the Rectory, Carless had made no greater 
attempt to see her and be alone with her, nor had he 
shown more joy at being in her society, than she had 
done at being in his. He found himself wondcring 
about this a great deal as he ate his dinner,—the 
conversation had taken a different turn from litera- 
ture, and had wandered off to rural amusements, a 
subject on which the Rector, Daisy, and Carless all 
had a good deal to say,—and on what the meaning 
of it all could be. It was, perhaps, not strange in her 
to show no outward joy at the coming of the man 
who would, as she must imagine, some day be her 
husband, for had not Carless himself spoken of her 
dignity and reserve? But surely, George thought, 
fe should have made some demonstration of affec- 
tion, if only to prevent the family at Brookwater from 
supposing that he was in any way untrue to his 
allegiance. 

‘‘T wonder what it all means?” he said to himself. 
“It is not possible that she can know of this 
marriage, and so despises him for his infidelity to her 
that she will scarcely speak a word to him. No, it 
cannot be that ; for she does not look like a girl who, 
knowing it, would go on living in a false position. 
I suppose they must have agreed that, as they can- 
not get married yet,—he would be quick enough to 
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invent some excuse that should satisfy her,—there 
shall be no great display of affection on either side. 
After all, such would be the best thing they could 
do.” 

He raised his eyes from the cloth as his thoughts 
arrived at this point—raised them with the fecling 
that most people experience at some time or other, a 
feeling that they are being looked at. As he did so, 
he recognised that the sensation was a true one, and 
that Althea Brand, who was taking no part in the 
discussion as to whether archery was better than 
lawn-tennis as an exercise or not, was regarding him 
with a somewhat thoughtful look. She glanced 
down suddenly when she found he had caught her, 
and then said, almost confusedly,— 

“How rude you must think me! and yet, do you 
know, if you could only guess what I was doing as I 
looked at you, you would think me ruder still.” 

“IT am sure I should not,” George said, as he 
peeled a peach for her. “Suppose you tell me 
what you were doing.” 

“You looked so grave that I was trying to read 
your thoughts.” 

“Indeed! Did you succeed ?” 

“How can I say unless you tell me what they 
were ?” 

“Tell me first what you imagine they were. If 
you have guessed rightly, I will acknowledge it.” 

“No,” she said; “it might annoy you if I attri- 
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buted thoughts to you that never entered your 
head.” 

“Don’t be afraid,’ George answered, with a smile ; 
“ T will promise not to be annoyed.” 

“Well, of course you understand it is only guess- 
work; but I believe you were thinking about Frank.” 

“T was, partly ; but how did you know it?” 

“By no power of divination,” she replied, almost 
laughing, “ but because I saw you raise your eyes to 
him, and then look as though you were thinking.” 

“ Did I not raise my eyes to any one else, and look 
as if I was thinking?” 

“Yes,” she said; and a troubled look came on 
her face. She had scarcely thought he would ask her 
this question, and thereby show that he had coupled 
her in his thoughts with Carless; and, though she 
was too truthful to deny that she had seen his glance 
wander to her as well as to him, she scarcely liked to 
have to confess by that quict “Yes” that she knew 
he had also been thinking of her. 

Carless had heard the conversacion, and murmured, 
nonchalantly,— 

“Very kind of George, I’m sure; but you see, 
Althea, he is a Christian, which accounts for his 
always thinking of everybody but himself.” 

“Dear me, how witty we are!” Daisy exclaimed, 
“to say nothing about our sarcasm. I wonder you 
don't try writing for the comic papers!” 

“ He has,” George said. 
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“Never,” denicd Carless, almosts,With an air of in- 
dignation. , 

“Did he?” Althea asked George, as though she 
hardly credited the denial. 

“No, I did not,” Carless said, answering for 
himself. “I once wrote an account of a race for old 
Mea for the Zuzfist, which began and ended my 
connection with the papers.” 

“Not quite,’ George said; “it may have begun it, 
but it did not end it. The Boudoir did that, if it is 
ended.” 

“What is the Boudoir ?” 

“Did you ever write for the papers?” 

“Why did you never tell us?” 

These were the questions Mr. Brand and his family 
asked Carless, after his friend had mentioned the 
name of the above not very well-known journal—a 
journal that purported to record the doings of the 
aristocracy. 

“Tt’s George’s nonsense,” Carless answered, while 
his face grew dark; and his eyes shone with an un- 
pleasant light. Like a good many people who are 
fond of “chaffing” others, he scarcely appreciated the 
process when applied to himself. 

“ But tell us all about it,’ Daisy said impatiently. 

“Tell! there’s nothing to tell. A man I knew 
wrote for it—for the Boudoir—when it first came out. 
As they wanted some so-called fashionable news, 
and, as most of the men on the staff went into no 
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higher society th4n the Strand and Fleet Street 
public-houses ccgylq afford them, the editor asked me 
tif a few paragraphs about what occurred 
occasionally in the West Iind—that’s all” 

“And did you?” Althea asked. 

“Oh, yes; I didn’t mind. When the Marchioness 
of This, or Lady That, gave a party at which I hap- 
pened to be, I would send him a line or two telling 
him the names of the most prominent persons there.” 

“They might have copied it all from the AZorning 
Post,’ Daisy remarked. 

“No, they mightn’t; for the A/orning Post never 
could have given them the interesting details that 
I did.” 

“No, I should think not!” George said. 

“Why, what did you find to tell them that other 
papers did not know of ?” Daisy asked. 

“Tfleaps of things,” Carless answered, laughing 
maliciously. “If I saw a cabinet minister hob- 
nobbing with the Duchess of this, that, or the other, 
I would say that, ‘I understand’ from trustworthy 
authority’ that the Government is going to do—any- 
thing that first came into my head; or I did sometimes 
really get hold of theins and outs of the next cause 
clcbre that was coming off ; in fact, I described gen- 
erally to the readers of the Bondoiy—who, I fancy, 
were of the city-clerk and cheesemongering status 
—the doings of their betters.” 

“Do you continue writing?” Althea asked, quietly. 
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“Not I! It wasn’t worth the treuble.” 

“He means that the editor found him out and 
dismissed him for his inaccuracies, I expétt, Daisy. 
said, never missing an opportunity of retaliating on 
Carless. 

“The Loudoir failed after its fifteenth number 
had appeared,” George said, “and then his occupation 
was gone.” 

“T wonder you did not keep on and try other 
papers afterwards!” the Rector remarked. “ Every- 
thing must have a beginning.” 

“In this case,” George said, “it had a sudden 
ending, for I don’t think he ever wrote again. Be- 
sides, Frank had quarrelled with the editor, even 
befGre the paper came to an end.” 

“T would not have done that,” Althea said, “if I 
wanted to be employed on the papers.” 

“TI didn’t want to be employed on the papers. 
Confound the papers! You are just like all women ; 
you think a fellow ought to cringe and knock under 
to any one who will give him the chance of earning 
a sovereign.” 

Althea, who was used to such remarks, of which 
she never took the slightest notice, proposed to 
George that they should all go into the garden, so 
that the gentlemen might smoke if they wished. 
They sat there some time watching the stars come 
out, and then went into the drawing-room. Here 
there was another piano; and, although Althea said 
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that it was by no means as good a one as hers in the 
other room, she and Daisy managed to produce some 
very swect music from it. They sang and played to 
the gentlemen while they listened in comfort from 
their arm-chairs, or wandered backwards and forwards 
from the verandah. 

“To-morrow,” the Rector said, “I will show you 
over the church, if you care to see it. You will 
thereby be able to get a good view of it before 
Sunday, which is not a day on which you can ob- 
serve its beauties, even if you are graceless enough 
to let your glances wander about during service!” 


“Thanks,” George said. “I should prefer sceing it 
before then, so that I may not be staring about 
irreverently on that day.” x 


Mr. Brand was, of course, not speaking seriously, 
nor was George’s answer intended to be so. The 
Rector, deeply religious as he was, affected no Puri- 
tanism or asceticism; and George’s honour was 
almost his religion. In London he did not often go 
to church, but in the country he*never offended any 
friends with whom he happened to be staying by 
refraining to go with them; and at Brookwater he 
certainly meant to go at least once a day. 

“Frank, I am sorry to say,” Mr. Brand informed 
him, “never comes. He excuses himself on the 
ground that he is not good enough to go to church, 
and all our persuasions to induce him to come are 
useless, I wish he would, though!” 
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“Yam not very regular myself, I am sorry to say,” 
George answered, determined to take to himself no 
credit not his due. “In London one is so apt to get 
out of going, especially if they live as much alone 
as Ido. If a man is married, or has sisters, the case 
is different.” 

“Are you quite alone, Mr. Alleyn?” Althea asked. 
She had been listening to the conversation of her 
father and George, having closed the piano for the 
night. 

“Quite alone as regards relations. There is nobody 
in my small house besides myself, my old housekeeper 
—who was once my nurse and is now housekeeper 
and cook ‘combined—and a grand-daughter of hers 
who helps her in the work, such as there is to do.” 

“Are you not very lonely?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes! I suppose I am. Sometimes I think, 
when I come home and go into my little parlour or 
Cining-room, that it would be pleasant if some onc 
was there who belonged to me. Rooms begin to 
pall upon us at last, I think, when we never find 
any one in them, and when we are always their only 
occupants. Still, it can scarcely be otherwise with 
me; I am alone in the world.” 

There was a touch of sadness in his voice as he 
spoke, and, had he been given to face-reading, he 
might have thought that in the fair one before him 
there was a look of pity. Althea’s expressive eyes 
rested upon him, as she said softly,— 
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“Alone in the world!’ That has a mournful 
sound, Mr. Alleyn.” 

“Tt is the case. But I do not say it mournfully. 
It cannot be helped, and I am used to it now.” 

“But you have many friends?” she asked. 

“Yes, I have friends,” he replied, “and plenty of 
acquaintances, and I belong to one of the best clubs 
in London. With such advantages as these, I sup- 
pose there are hundreds of people who would say 
I was a dissatisfied fellow if I did not think myself 
uncommonly well off!” 

The ladies retired shortly after this conversation, 
and Mr. Brand was not long in following them. 

“You must not mind my going too,” he said to 
George. “I always go to bed early; but Frank 
generally stays up to have what he calls a ‘nightcap.’ 
You will find some spirits in the dining-room, and, as 
he recommended the man in London from whom 
I get them, you will probably fecl sure that they 
are good.” 

He wished them “Good-night”*in the hall, and 
they went into the dining-room to try what Carless 
called “The Rectorial Tap.” But George, over their 
Pipes, again said a few words to his friend on the 
deception which, he considered, was being most un- 
warrantably practised towards those who were so 
hospitable and friendly to him. 

“It is zo¢ deception,” Carless said, the word having 
been used at the very beginning of the conversation. 
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“At the worst, it is only withholding something that 
you think they ought to know.” 

“You can call it what you like,’ George answered ; 
“it makes the affair no better. I say that what 
you are doing, especially in the circumstances in 
which you are placed, is wrong, and unworthy of 
any man!” 


* * * * * * 


Upstairs, a conversation on their guest was taking 
place between the sisters. 

“How different they are from each other!” Daisy 
said. “ But I like him!” 

“Ves,” Althea answered. “They are different. 
He is not at all the man I supposed Frank would 
have for a friend.” 

“But still he zs nice. He doesn’t sneer at every- 
thing one says, as Frank does; and I suppose some 
people would not think his big frame and dark 
complexion as handsome a type as [rank’s, with 
his brigand face‘ and slight figure. And he hasn’t 
‘bothered’ or ‘confounded’ anything yet.” 

“He would hardly do that, darling, considering we 
have only known him a few hours!” 

“But poor mamma knew his mother, so he is not 
a stranger, is he, Althea?” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“And you like him, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Daisy, I think—indeed, I am sure I do; 
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that is, so far as one can like a person whom one has 
only just come to know.” 

“Mustn't he be clever to write all about those 
dreadful old Greck and Latin poets ?” 

“He seems so. And, at any rate, he appears to 
be a very good friend of Frank’s. That concerns 
us most.” 

“Te is the first friend of his we have ever seen.” 

“Yes. If they are all like him, Frank must know 
some pleasant people.” 

After this the young ladies went to bed; but, before 
she was asleep, Althea Brand more than once found 
herself thinking about the remark made by George 
Alleyn that evening: “I am alone in the world!” 

“Perhaps it is his loneliness,” she thought, “that 
makes that grave, sad look come into his face 
sometimes,” 


CHAPTER X. 


“Yet, methinks, thy tongue has tripped a little.” 


THE days passed very pleasantly at Brookwater 
Rectory, and nothing seemed to mar the cnjoyment 
of the young men’s visit. 

They did not, however, spend their time in the 
same way. George, who was by nature of a far less 
placid and more active disposition than Carless, found 
the principal pleasure of his visit to consist in, and be 
bounded by, the Rectory and its large garden, and the 
small wood at the back of the garden that ran down 
to the tiny river, that, in its turn, and after many 

*meanderings, reached the sea. He was very happy 
here—happy when he was writing early in the morn- 
ing, in the large* manuscript book he had brought 
with him, those parts of the lives of the poets that 
he could work upon without the aid of the British 





Museum Library; or when talking to the Rector 
about the men who, at least for the present, were his 
heroes. He was able to take pleasure in going with 
Daisy to see her old, poor, and sick village pensioners, 
and in giving them occasional half-crowns; and 
happy beyond measure when, sometimes, he and 
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Althea strolled through the wood and talked on sub- 
jects that might not have interested the others, but 
were sufficiently interesting to them to cause them to 
spend a great deal of time in each other’s society ; or 
when they were seated in what modern ingenuity had 
made an arbour, but which, in the days of the Stuarts, 
had been a fish-pond. 

George had discovered in her what he had rarely 
found in other women, and never in other women as 
beautiful as she: he had found that to her the past 
was everything and the present very little. To her, 
the lives and struggles of dead-and-gone men and 
women scemed of far more interest than the lives of 
those now in existence; and though she had a few 
heroes of the present day, they were scarcely so in- 
teresting to her as the herocs of past ages. And she 
not only liked these dead-and-gone celebrities, but 
would speculate on them with George, would ask 
him many questions as to his ideas about them, and* 
would in such a manner turn their characters and 
minds over and cover, that he woukl sometimes tell 
her she was too much of a philosopher for so young 
a woman. 

But, with all her speculations on the past, and her 
love for those who had risen above the ordinary ruck 
of mankind, sheerly through their gifts and persever- 
ance, she was by no means pedantic. She talked on 
these subjects to George, because he appreciated her 
tastes—and he, though he did not always agree with 
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her in every opinion she formed and expressed, yet 
enjoyed hearing those opinions. She possessed, too, 
he found, just that spice of romance without which 
no woman is a thorough one; and although it seemed 
to him that she was more sad, or had a more sad _ air, 
than one so young and happily situated as she was 
should have, it in no way detracted from the interest 
she aroused in him. 

If it had not been for the secret—that secret which 
his friend had forced him to keep, but the possession 
of which was hateful to him, and had darkened his 
visit—he would have been thoroughly happy. Ilis life 
had become very pleasant to him in the few days he 
had been at Brookwater, and this secret alone marred 
that pleasure. 

“TI would almost break my promise to him,” he 
would think sometimes, ‘‘and cease to be burdened 
with this disgraceful share in his mystery, but that I 

*dread the effect the disclosure would have on her. 
It is true, there is no outward show of love on her 
part for him, nor, indeed, on his for her; but surely 
she must care for him, and her sadness arises from his 
not coming forward and honourably claiming her as 
his wife.” 

Meanwhile, Carless entered very little into the ways 
of the others, scarcely joining at all in the conversa- 
tions in the arbour, or the rambles in the wood, and 
utterly refusing to accompany Daisy and her sister in 
their visits to the decrepit old villagers ; nor would he 
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go to see Mrs. Arrowsmith, the invalid wife of Mr. 
Brand's curate. 

“No, thanks,” he would say when pressed to join in 
these excursions; “you can go, George, with these 
young Lady Bountifuls as often as like ; but you 
don’t get me to go with you. The households of 
these forefathers and foremothers of the hamlet are 
not at all to my taste. They don’t smell nice and 
they don’t look nice, and, as there is generally a 
blazing fire burning in their parlours all through the 
dog-days, and too much view of the dingy bed, with 
its dirty patchwork counterpane, in the next room, I 
don’t think I care to attend the ‘at homes’ of these 
village fossils.” 

“You ought to go,” Daisy would answer reproach- 
fully ; “the Carless’s have been the Squires of this 
locality for generations, and half of these ‘village 
fossils’ have becn employed on your lands, or what is 
left of them. Why, old Mrs, Chipton can remembers 
your great-grandfather, Mervyn Carless.” 

“Can she, though! Well, I can’ts and I don’t want 
the venerable Mrs. Chipton—nincty, isn’t she ?—to 
give me an unintelligible word-portrait of him. He 
was no better than he ought to have been, by all 
accounts.” 

“There never was a Carless yet who was!” 

But Daisy could never get him to accompany 
them, in spite either of her requests or her sarcasms. 
He had ordered a bookseller and newspaper-agent 
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to send him, whenever they appeared, a copy of each 
sporting paper; and as there is now not a day in the 
week in which one at least of these journals does not 
come out, he generally received some of this literature 
by the mid-day post. And then, with the paper that 
had arrived, he would usually retire into some part of 
the grounds where he was free from interruption, and 
there, with his pipe in his mouth, would—in spite of 
the many sneers he continually hurled against Mr. 
Meadows and his tribe—read carefully the accounts 
from different training-quarters, the market odds, 
and, sometimes even, the opinions of the prophets. 
In this way he passed a good deal of his time, and on 
some days when he was at Brookwater he did not 
meet the others, except at meals, until the evening. 
He would also borrow one of the Rector’s horses oc- 
casionally, and, not finding driving exciting enough, 
would ride over to Oldchester and play a game, or 
shalf-a-dozen games, of “pool” at the ‘Crown and 
Cushion, dining at that celebrated hostelry after- 
wards. This waseh¥s mode of killing time when he 
had been in the habit \of visiting the Rectory alone; 
and, although he had nd&t on this occasion borrowed 
a horse for an excursion Ko the “city,” he had not 
refrained from doing so becase of George being also 
on a visit with him, but because\at present he had not 
found himself too much bored. ™, 
On one morning, as he happened ,to be strolling 
towards a little nook which he had appropriated to 
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himself, and which, being in a part of the garden 
where the others rarely came, he made his favourite 
spot for his quiet reading, he cast his eyes towards 
the old ruined and converted fountain, and saw 
Althea Brand seated alone withinit. From where he 
stood he was able to observe her without being seen ; 
and, after making sure that neither George nor Daisy 
were approaching the bower, he went towards her. 

“Well,” he said, as he placed himself in a cane 
arm-chair in front of her, “you are all alone this 
morning, for a wonder. Where is the faithful swain ?” 

“Is Mr. Alleyn the ‘faithful swain’?” 

“Is he not ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. He generally sits here in 
the morning and talks to me. Does that constitute a 
faithful swain ?” 

“You and George seem to have got pretty friendly 
since I brought him down!” he said, rolling a cigar- 
ette. . 

“Would you have us unfriendly? That would be 
an unpleasant first visit for us all, would it not ?” 

“T would not have you get too friendly !” 

“Frank! Pray, what do you mean ?” 

“You know what I mean. You know how we are 
supposed to stand towards one another.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I do know how we are supposed 
to stand.” Then she raised her eyes to his, and looked 


him full in the face. But there was no look of love 
for him in them. 
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“Well, he knows it too. I thought it best to tell 
him!” 

“Why ?” 

“To prevent him from falling in love with you 
himself ; though I will do George the justice to say 
that women are not much in his line, and marriage a 
thing he never thinks about.” 

“Then you pay me the compliment of thinking 
that, in spite of women not being much in his line, 
he might fall in love with me?” 

“He might do so.” 

“What did he say when you told him?” 

«Say ! oh, he didn’t say much.” 

After a pause, Althea said, “I think it was a pity 
you told him.” 

“Why was it a pity?” 

“Because everything is indefinite. Because, really, 
we are not what the county thinks we are to one 
another.” 

“Are we not? Pray, how so?” 

“Are we? You allow the county to think we are 
engaged ; but what engagement is there between us ? 
You have never asked me to be your wife” (and, 
inwardly, she thanked Heaven that he had never done 
so); “ you have never asked papa if he would give me 
to you; you———” 

“He would, though. It was the dearest wish of 
his friend, my father, that we should become man 
and wife.” 
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“That I know; but still we are not bound to 
become man and wife.” 

“ Althea,” he said, rising and standing in front of 
her, “I wish you would explain this change in you.” 
Strange to say, although he did not love her, and 
although he knew that she could never be his wife, 
her indifference—or was it her distaste ?—galled him. 
“Nor,” he went on, “do I understand your new style 
of argument. Have we, or have we not, been sup- 
posed to be engaged for some time?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” she answered, with a 
weariness of tone in her assent that must have as- 
sured him that she considered him in no way bound 
to her. 

“And yet you tell me now that we are not really 
engaged. Do you mean to say that, if the time had 
come when I could ask you to be my wife, you would 
refuse me?” 

“When,” looking at him very gravely, “if I may 
be so unmaidenly as to ask, do yeu think that time 
might possibly come?” 

‘“When? How on earth can I tell when! When I 
have means to keep a wife, I suppose.” 

“Very well; when you have means to keep a 
wife, you will, perhaps, do me the honour of formally 
asking me to be that wife. And, until then, I shall 
certainly not consider myself engaged to you.” 


“So, after being my affianced wife for years; 
after ——” 
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“T have never been your afhanced wife ;” and in her 
heart she said, “and never will be.” 

“Is this a new departure ?” he asked, with a sneer. 
“Tf so, I should like to know the cause of it. Though 
it would not be far to seek, I imagine. Probably this 
garden contains it at the present moment.” 

He spoke bitterly, though not meaning what he 
said; for, honestly, and to do him justice, he did not 
believe Althea to be a woman easily swayed or taken 
by passing fancies. Yet the remark outraged and 
aggrieved her. 

“You forget yourself strangely,” she said, with her 
usual dignity, but with a touch of contempt in her 
tone, “when you allow yourself to make remarks that 
are unworthy of you and a rudeness to me. But, | 
suppose, the unfortunate manner in which my name 
has been coupled with yours, makes you imagine that 
you have a right to speak to me so.” 

« “T am sorry for the ‘misfortune,’” he said, cut to 
the quick both by the tone and the contempt with 
which it was uttered. 

“Tt is, at least, not too late to remedy it. And 
you must, of course, see and desire the remedy. You 
can scarcely wish to be engaged to a woman who is 
capable of making such a ‘new departure,’ and of 
behaving in such a variable manner as you suggest 
I have done.” 

He could have bitten his tongue out for its folly! 
It had brought upon him her censure, and he—who 
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would have brooked censure from no other living 
being—had to brook hers. For the only time in his 
life, and with the only person, he felt that he stood 
before one who was his better in every way. And, 
being still, with all his faults, a gentleman, he was 
willing to acknowledge that such was the case, and 
to ask pardon for his fault. 

“TIT beg your pardon,” he said, “and I ask you to 
forgive me. I am sorry I spoke hastily.” 

For one moment she paused,—then she said, “ Cer- 
tainly, I will forgive you. But—understand one thing. 
This must end. If there is any one who thinks I am 
your afhanced wife, that person shall be undeceived.” 

“You never cared one jot about me!” he said 
bitterly, and to a man of his temperament the bitter- 
ness was natural. His ordinary success in attaching 
women to him had failed here, and, though he had 
never cared for her, it was mortifying to discover that 
neither had she ever cared for him. : 

Even had she intended to make any reply to this, 
there was no opportunity of doifig so, for, at that 
moment, they heard a footstep on the gravel, and 
George appeared on the path leading to the arbour. 

“YT thought I should find you here,” he said, per- 
ceiving Althea ; and then, as he also saw Carless, the 
thought flashed through his mind that he had in- 
terrupted some of those few stolen moments that, he 


supposed, they must in some way or other manage 
to obtain. 
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“ Allright,” Carless said; “I was only waiting for 
you to come and keep Althea company, to be off. I 
am going to read the paper quictly ;” and with that 
he strolled away. But, before he went, he managed 
to whisper a word in her ear. 

“ Don't tell him anything yet, I beseech you. Pray 
don’t,” he said. 

George looked at Miss Brand, and, even to his 
unpractised eye, there were signs that something 
unpleasant had occurred. The sad look that he so 
often noticed on her face was there, but there was 
also another that he did not understand—a look as 
though she had been wounded. He could, naturally, 
take no notice of what he observed, and their con- 
versation drifted into the usual channels—into the 
usual channels, until a remark let fall by her turned 
it into a direction neither of them had foreseen. He 
had been talking to her about the struggles and trials 
shat men and women inthe world had to undergo 
nowadays, and had been telling her of some of the 
sorrows and miseries of persons in London, who 
were striving either for fame or money, popularity or 
position. 

“It seems,” she said, “that there is misery and 
unhappiness everywhere. Why is it that fate spares 
no place on this earth, however small, from its share 
of unhappiness? Why is there really no happy 
valley in some part of the world in which those who 
might reach it could be at peace and rest ?” 
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A grave smile appeared on George’s face as he 
answered: “J almost thought there was one. I 
thought that at Brookwatcr the happy valley, the 
oasis of peace and happiness in the great desert of 
misery, had been found. Who is there that can have 
any sorrow in this out-of-the-way nook ?” 

“Do you not think, then, that one may have some 
sorrow without being in the world ?” she asked ; and, 
as she did so, she lifted her large clear eyes and 
looked at him. Alas! there was a sadness in them 
that could not be disguised—that he could not fail to 
see. What, he meditated—what devil was there in 
possession of Carless’s heart that prompted him to 
torture this woman? Why might not she, at least, 
be spared ? 

“Yes,” he answered gently and speaking low—“ yes 
I do. Unfortunately, like all men who live in the 
world, I am apt to forget that human hearts are the 
same everywhere—in the village as in the capital. | 
But it only needs a moment’s reflection to tell me 
that they can ache as much in one ds in the other.” 

She made no reply, but bent over the work she 
had brought with her, and went on with it. He did 
not say any more at the moment, but sat there 
looking at her, and, as he looked, he noticed that the 
white forehead had a temporary furrow across it that 
he thought betokened mental suffering, and she 
was very pale; and the man he called his friend 
had brought this pain upon her! 


8 


CHAPTER XI. 


“My memory wakes again, and spares me not.” 


CARLESS retired to the little nook in the garden that 
he had appropriated, and there he tried to forget his 
short conversation with Althea by fixing his atten- 
tion on the sporting papers he had received by that 
morning’s post. But he found that he was utterly 
unable to do so, and that, while he endeavoured to 
concentrate his mind upon the account of a trial 
between “Cuban” and “Briarbush” (the winner of 
last year's Oaks), in which the former had beaten 
the latter though giving her a stone, the thought of 
Althea would continually thrust itself between him 
and the ungrammatical account of the racing tout. 
It would, at any other time, have given him consider- 
able satisfaction to read that the horse on which he 
meant to invest was said, by this authority, to be “the 
pick of the lot which we shall send to Ascot; and, so 
convinced am I that he will show his heels to all the 
others who start for the cup, that, if he does not win, 
I shall be willing to eat him.” But now, not even 
this and the intelligence he read in another part of 
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the journal, to the effect that the stable “ was taking 
100 to 30 about ‘Cuban’ to as much as it could get 
on,” were enough to restore his tranquillity. 

“Tam a fool, a madman,” he muttered—“ fitter for 
Bedlam than to be at large! I have surrounded 
myself with difficulties by all this secrecy, and now, 
instead of helping Althea to break through her bonds 
with me, I must, forsooth, try and urge her to keep 
to them. If she would only fall in love with some 
one else and marry him, it might show me a way out 
of the tangle Iam in. I used not to be as big a fool 
as I am now.” 

He went back to the house after his meditations 
were concluded, taking a path that did not lead him 
by the arbour. He had no desire for a conversation 
with George and Althea, nor with either of them 
separately, should one have gone away; and he told 
the Rector, whom he found reading Zhe Times, that 
he was going over to Oldchester. 

“I suppose I can tell Williams to saddle the 
mare ?” he said. : 

“Of course you can,” Mr. Brand answered. “ But 
you will not start before luncheon ?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. I don’t want any lunch. 
My breakfast will keep me going until dinner, and— 
if I get hungry—I can have something at the ‘Crown 
and Cushion.’ ” 

“Why don't you have the phaeton, and drive Mr. 
Alleyn over? You might show him the river and 
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several other places in the neighbourhood that he has 
not seen.” 

“Oh! he doesn’t want to go. The girls will amuse 
him a good deal more than I should. Besides, a ride 
will do me more good. I don’t think I get enough 
exercise here.” 

“Why don’t you walk more with the others?” 

“JY hate walking in the country. It’s all right 
enough in London. There is something to see there.” 

“Well, do as you like. Only try and be back to 
dinner, or we shall all miss you.” 

“Thanks—I will.” 

He rode under the archway of the ‘Crown and 
Cushion’ at about half-past three, and, in spite of his 
remark that he could go on till dinner without any 
luncheon, he felt very hungry. 

“Give me a couple of biscuits, Polly, a picce of that 
Cheddar, and a soda and brandy, and I’) have it here 
and admire you at the same time,” he said to the buxom 
barmaid, as he took a seat in the little bar-parlour. 

“We knew you were down, Mr. Carless,” she said, 
“because there are some letters for you. We would 
have sent them on, only we, didn’t know whether 
you were at the Manor or the Rectory.” 

“Let me have them, then. How many are there?” 

“Only two.” She handed them down to him from 
the shelf behind her array of bottles and cigar-boxes, 
and assumed quite an arch look as she said, “ We 
noticed one was from a lady. I suppose they break 
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their hearts in London when a handsome man like 
Mr. Carless leaves them for a time?” 

“ Of course, Polly. Just as you all do here when I 
go back to London.” 

“Oh, my! The beautiful Miss Brand may, but I 
don’t know anything ” (she said “ anythink ”) “ about 
the others.” 

“Except yourself, my dear.” 

As he ate his bread and cheese, he read his letters, 
one of which was from his wife. She did not write 
complainingly, but sent her love to him, and said that 
she hoped the business he had to transact in con- 
nection with his property was going on agreeably. 

“ Of course I feel very lonely without you, Frank,” 
she wrote; “and I wish, oh, how I wish that the time 
had come when everybody might know that I am 
your wifc, and when I could go about with you. I 
hope, when you are away from me, that you never 
think of any of the cross words I ever said to you. I 
never meant them, and I know I was very wrong to 
utter them ; but I Jove you so thatsometimes I go 
nearly mad when I think that you are indifferent 
to me. You will forgive me, won’t you, darling? 
Father took me the other night to the theatre to 
see ‘Faust. Lord Knytebyrde was there, which 
surprised me very much, as my old house was more 
in his line, and he came up from the stalls to the box 
father had got. He seemed very anxious to know 
where I was now, but we would tell him nothing. I 
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do not think he fancies Iam married—certainly not 
to you, for he never mentioned your name. Father is 
going to write to you about the races. He says he 
knows something ‘good’ about a horse called ‘ Cuban.’ 
But pray be careful. Sometimes I am afraid you bet 
more than you can afford, and sometimes I think you 
do it because you find me such an expense. But, 
indeed, I never spend a penny more than necessary.” 

This extract from his wife’s letter seemed to have 
considerable effect upon him, as, instead of continu- 
ing to read through the wholc letter, he laid it down, 
and began to ponder over what she had written. 

“Poor girl!” he muttered to himself, “she is not a 
bad one, after all, I wonder how the impcrial Althea 
would submit to being kept in the background as 
she is.” 

Mr. Meadows’ letter was very short, and ran as 
follows :— 
“DEAR MR. CARLESS,— 

“If you are thinking of backing anything for 
the Ascot Cup, at least be careful over ‘Cuban. He 
is reported to have won a great trial, and is at a 
short price in the market; but we all know what 
tricks his owner, Sir Harry, can play. You have 
often laughed at my tips; this is a straight one, and 
you should take it. 

“ Again I say, let ‘Cuban’ alone. 
“Yours truly, 
“ SAMUEL MEADOWS.” 
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“What is the use of the old idiot writing me such 
a note as this!” Carless muttered fretfully. “If he 
knows any hanky-panky tricks of the stable, why 
does he not say so? My own belief is that he has 
got hold of some public-house gossip, and thinks he 
vindicates the astuteness of himself and his fellow- 
prophets by sending me this fool’s message. How- 
ever, there is nearly a week to the ‘Cup’ yet, and 
I won't do anything for the present. If anything 
is wrong, it may be known before then.” 

“Let me have a look at ‘ Ruff’s Guide,” he said 
to Polly. The landlord of the ‘Crown and 
Cushion’ was a sporting-man, and kept works of 
this description in his library—indeed, they formed 
the greater part of it—so the barmaid was able to 
supply him with the book at once. 

He ran his practised eye over the performances of 
‘Cuban’ during the last twelve months, and seemed 
considerably satisfied by their perusal. 

“Sir Harry has run him straight cnough in these 
races, at any rate,” he said to himscif; “he has won 
two out of four for which he started first favourite, 


, and another for which he was second favourite. A 
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man can't play tricks with a horse like that, even 
Af he wishes to. Old Meadows is a fool!” 

“. Polly seemed rather disgusted at the manner in 
which Mr. Carless was conducting himself, and dis- 


— highly of his devoting his time, first to his 


etters and, next, to such a work as “Ruff’s Guide,” 
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which was as Greek to her. She considered him 
by far the handsomest man she knew, and had even 
gone so far as once to exclaim romantically (and 
ungrammatically) that “them soft eyes of his quite 
worked their way into a girl’s heart, and that she 
didn’t wonder Miss Brand was in love with his beauti- 
ful face.” She was quite accustomcd to being flirted 
with by the young ofhcers of the cavalry regiments 
that, in their turn, were quartered at Oldchester, and 
by the young gentlemen of the county, and some- 
times, Jaute de mzeux, by the bagmen who patronized 
the old hotel; and she could hold her own with all 
of them. But of all these personages she preferred 
the, as she called it, “poetical appearance of Mr. 
Frank,” and would always smile and look pleasantly 
on him—a favour that she did not invariably con- 
descend to treat her other admirers to. And, now 
that he was there, he seemed to take no more notice 
of her than if she had been a woman of sixty, instead 
of being, as she knew she was, young and good- 
looking. So she ransacked her brains for a subject 
of conversation, and, at last, seemed to hit on one. 

“T saw a friend of yours drive by here yesterday, 
Mr. Frank,” she said, when she had discovered the 
suitable topic. 

“Oh! Who was he?” 

“It wasn’t a ‘he,’” she said, with an arch ogle. 

“Well, who was she, then ?” 

“ Guess.” 
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* much trouble! Tell me.” 
hat will you give me if I do?” 

“ Nothing, unless you want me to give you a kiss. 
I don’t mind that.” 

“ Not ze, indecd! I can get plenty of them with- 
out asking. But Til tell you who it was; it was 
Lady Henrietta Durfey.” 

“ Lady Henrictta !” he exclaimed; “why, what can 
she be doing here at this time ?” 

“ She was driving Captain Cardonnel when I saw 
her,” Polly answered. She had some hope that this 
information would make her cold-hearted listener 
uncomfortable. 

“Bah! I don’t mean that! I mean, what can she 
be doing in Southshire when the London season is 
at its height?” 

“If I were you, I would go and ask her.” 

“Good girl! so I will. J daresay I shall find her 
at home.” 

He walked out into the yard, where two or three 
flys were generally standing, when not engaged at 
the station in waiting the arrival of an up or down 

igrain and told one of the fly-men that he should 

“want him in ten minutes’ time to drive him to “The 
Bungalow.” “The Bungalow” was a name given 
by a former owner to the villa inhabited by Lady 
Henrictta—he having been a gentleman who had 
passed the greater part of his time in India. 

“Allright, sir!” the man replied as he came out 
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of a little room off the yard, in which he had 408 
parently been having his tea, as, while he ans 
Carless, he held in his hand a slice of breas + 
butter about an inch thick. ‘ Allright, sir—. ; 

» Cc 


when you are 

Carless went back to the bar, paid for hiss)’ 
meal, and told Polly he must be shown into a’ | 
room where he could wash his hands. 

“My!” exclaimed Polly, “ain’t you particu 
I’ve always heard that you and Lady Henrietta w 
rare friends—I shouldn’t have thought you ne 
to be.” 

“So we are friends; but one need not go an 
see even their friends with dirty hands.” 

“Show Mr. Carless into a bedroom, Mary!” she 
screamed to a chamber-maid, ‘and mind and give 
him the nicest piece of scented-soap in the house. 
He’s going to see a lady friend, and must be nicely 
titivated up first. Shall I lend you my ivory hair- 
brush, too, Mr. Carless?” she said, continuing her 
banter. 

He only laughed at her, and ran lichtly up the 
stairs after Mary ; and in ten minutes he was seated 
comfortably in the fly, with his feet on the front 
cushions and a cigarette in his mouth. 

It stopped presently outside a pretty little villa 
in its own grounds—a villa with a verandah round 
the three sides of the house that had nothing to do 
with the kitchen and pantry department; and with 
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li kinds of creepers growing up the thin pilasters 
chat supported the roof of the verandah, and also 
growing upto the top of the house. French windows 
opened on to this verandah, so that it was only a 
step or two from the ground-floor rooms to the well- 
kept lawn tastefully dotted with flower-beds. There 
were garden-chairs everywhere—on the lawn itself, 
outside the windows, and under some shady limes 
at the foot of the garden, which prevented the place 
being overlooked by those passing by on the road. 
But the villa itself stood on a small eminence that 
was not so screened from observation; and, con- 
sequently, as Carless drove up, he was able to see 
that the lady whom he had come to visit was at 
home. Ife saw her seated in a rocking-chair just 
outside one of the open windows, and remarked also 
that a gentleman was seated beside her. This, how- 
ever, was a matter of no importance to him. 

“There’s her ladyship on the verandah, sir,” the 
fly-man said. 

“T see her,” Carless answered. “Look here! you 
can hang about for half an hour, and then, if I don’t 

_come out by that time, I shall be going to stay, and 
you had better go away and come back for me by 
nine o'clock. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. Dll go down to the ‘Chequers’— you 
know it, don’t you, Mr. Carless?—and then if you 
don’t come there in half an hour, I'll be off, and come 
back for you at nine, That’s it, ain’t it, sir?” the 
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rustic fly-man asked, determined not to make a 
mistake. 

“Yes! that’s it.” 

Ife walked up the carriage drive that ran round | 
the lawn, and went up to Lady Henrietta and the 
eentleman by her side. 

“ TIow do you do, Lady IIenrictta? How are you, 
Captain Cardonnel ?” 

Ile had met the gallant officer before, and had 
a slight acquaintance with him. 

When they had all shaken hands and he had found 
a chair, Lady Henrietta said,— 

“You are the last person I should have expected 
to see in this part of the world in June.” 

“JT can say the same to you. The London season 
is in full swing, and yet you have come away !” 

“I had to come down to give Mr. Patchem, the 
Oldchester builder, some instructions about the new 
stables that Mr. Durfey says I can have built, and 
aunty said she would like a little fresh air; so we 
are down for a week.” 

“She is well, I hope? And Mr. Durfey—how is 
he? You have good news of him, I presume ?” 

“Qh, yes,” she replied, with a look from her deep 
brown eyes that he quite understood. “Oh, yes, 
thank you; and my aunt is quite well, but a little 
tired from her efforts during the season.” 

“And where is Mr. Durfey ?” 

“ He has left Shanghai and gone to Nankin.” 
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“Oh, indeed !” 

“But,” said Captain Cardonnel, who did not look 
as if he at all liked this visit, though he was too 
much a man of the world to show palpably that such 
was the case, ‘you do not tell us what brings you 
to Southshire.” 

“T am over at Brookwater. There is another man, 
an old school-fellow of mine, there. Mr. Brand found 
out that his mother was Mrs. Brand’s oldest friend, 
and asked him down; and, as I had an engagement 
to come about this time, here I am.” 

“ But you are going back for Ascot ?” the Captain 
asked. 

“No, I rather think not. I have had a bad time 
racing lately ; I cannot manage to find the winners at 
all, and so I think I'll rusticate for a time.” 

Captain Cardonnel’s brow looked very disturbed 
at this—so disturbed that Carless could not but notice 
it; and the fact, strange to say, appeared to afford® 
him considerable pleasure. Tie chuckled inwardly at 
his thoughts, and then he repeated aloud the words 
about rusticating. 

“Well,” the other replied, “if that is the case, per- 
haps we shall have the pleasure of secing you and 
your friend over to mess one night.” His hospitality 
was courteously, though not very cordially, offered ; 
and Carless’s acceptance went no farther than a re- 
mark that, if possible, they would look in on him at 
the barracks one day. 
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After this, Captain Cardonnel told Lady Henrictta 
that he must go. 

“Can you not stay to dinner, then?” she asked. 

“Thank you, but it is impossible. It is our ‘ guest- 
night.’ ” 

“TY have asked Captain Cardonnel three times to 
stay and have mercy on two lonely women,” Lady 
Henrietta said, turning to Carless, “and he has re- 
fused. But you have no engagements, so you will 
dine with us, will you not?” 

“ This is scarcely evening dress, is it?” he asked. 

“Evening dress!” she replicd mockingly ; “what 
do we care about evening dress?” 

“And, I have the Rector’s horse at the ‘Crown and 
Cushion.’” 

“And what does that matter, either? I suppose 
you can ride as well at ten o'clock as at six; and 
there is a moon.” 

“In those circumstances I will stay with pleasure. 
Perhaps you, Captain Cardonnel, will take my fly 
back to the city, and tell the man to return for mc at 
ten, if you don’t mind.” 

“Tl tell him.” 

“ Thanks.” 

Lady Henrietta and Carless watched him go down 
by the little carriage-path and then out at the gate, 
turning, previously, to give a not very hearty wave of 
his hand as he disappeared behind the bushes. 

Then, when he was fairly out of sight, Carless 
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turned round to his hostess, and said with a smile on 
his face that heightened considerably his dark, good 
looks,— 

“Well, Hetty!” 

And Lady Henrietta answered, with a correspond- 
ing smile,— 

“Well, Frank !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers.” 


IT may be remembered that, in the dispute she had 
had with her husband, Mrs. Carless had mentioned 
the name of Lady Hetty Durfey, and had spoken of 
her as being immaculate in that tone of scorn which 
ladies are, somctimes, in the habit of using when 
speaking of another of their own sex. 

Lady Henrietta Durfey, to whom she referred when 
thus speaking, was a very old friend of Carless’s ; and 
not only his wife and Miss Brand, but also a large 
portion of London society, was aware that, between 
these two, there had once cxisted an intimacy which 

~ha«d caused a considerable amount of interest to all 
their friends, 

She was the daughter of that once well-known 
and prominent light of the fashionable world, John 
Adolphus Beamish, Viscount Beamish and Earl of 
Shadwell, a nobleman who possessed any amount of 
blue blood in his veins, but who, partly owing to 
the follies of his predecessors and partly to his own 
early ones, was not as well furnished with money 
nowadays as he could have wished to be. He had, 
indced, by frequent borrowings in by-gone days, so 
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reduced whatever income he possessed the use of 
for life, that, at last, he had become almost im- 
poverished, or absolutely poor; and, at the time when 
his daughter was of an age to make her appearance 
in the world, he scarcely knew how to find the 
means to equip and furnish her with the necessaries 
for making such an appearance as to do justice to her 
and to her position. IIe had a town house, but it 
was a poor thing for a nobleman of his rank, being, 
although a good enough house itself, very humbly 
kept up; and of course he possessed a carriage, a 
coachman, and a footman, and those female servants 
who were absolutely necessary ; but that was all. He 
had no money to squander on court dresses, opera- 
boxes, bouqucts, laces, and other things that are so 
important to a young lady of rank who is making 
her début in society ; indeed, after she had been pre- 
sented at court and went out to balls and parties, he 
often wondcred where he had found the money with 
which he managed to pay her dressmakers and 
milliners; and, while he was engaged in finding it, 
he would often wonder also how these worthy people 
were such fools as to trust him. However, by hook 
or by crook, he did manage to find it and to pay 
them; and so, for two years after she had “come out,” 
he was somehow enabled to let his daughter have 
her share of enjoyments among her own class, and 
hold her own with other young ladies who could 
obtain from their fathers the liberty to spend twenty 
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times as much on their toilettes as Lady Henrietta, 
or Lady Hetty, as in these days she came to be 
called, could spend on hers. It was a hard pull on 
the old, broken-down Earl; but he loved this, his only 
child, very dearly, and—-for, though in his younger days 
he had been very dissipated, he was never selfish—he 
would have made greater sacrifices for her than he 
did now, had such sacrifices been necessary. He 
loved her, first, of course, because she was his child, 
and then because, although she was a girl, her society 
was always agreeable to him; and also because she 
was a merry, laughing, giddy—some people said 
“fast” young lady. Above all, he loved her because 
she had no nonsense about her, and seemed to realize 
her position as a poor nobleman’s daughter, and could 
be very plainly spoken to on the subject. He often 
did speak to her very plainly on the subject—would 
tell her that, for the comfort of her future life, she 
must make up her mind to marry some man of wealth, 
and that, as he could do nothing for her after he was 
cone, it bchoved her to doa great deal for herself now. 

“You know, my dear,” he said to her once, in one 
of these conversations, “that I am absolutely unable 
to leave you apenny. Tartly through my own fault, 
partly through the fault of those who have gone 
before me, Iam almost a pauper. It is dreadful to 
me to think about, and more dreadful to talk about ; 
but if 1 find myself dying, and do not know that I 
leave you comfortably provided for, my death-bed 
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will be a miserable one. You must find a rich hus- 
band!” 

“Papa,” she answered, “why do you worry your- 
self and me like this? I have told you over and 
over again that I will marry the first rich man who 
asks me.” 

“It is so necessary,” he almost moaned. 

“T know it is necessary, and I mean to do it. I 
cannot marry the man I want to, and so I may as 
well marry any one.” 

“You have, I am told, so many admirers, that 
surely you can make a good choice amongst them.” 

“T have no choice, papa dear. | will toss up, if 
you like, whether I marry Mr. Smith or Mr. Durfey, 
—they are the two richest,—or we will write their 
names on slips of paper, and draw them out of your 
hat. It’s all one to me.” 

“Tf the man you love had only been rich,” her 
father said sadly, “how happy it would have made 
us!” 

“But he is not, and never will be. Don’t Ict us 
mention him, papa.” 

The “man she loved,” but who was not rich, was 
Frank Carless. They had met some little time before 
she was “ out,” down in Southshire, where her father 
owned, or rather held in trust for his heir—for he, poor 
man, had little profit from it—some property. Carless 
had not then paid much attention to her, thinking only 
of her as a merry and somewhat flirtatious child, who 
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would grow up into a rather go-ahead young woman. 
And then they had met again at the houses of 
common friends, when she was in her first season, 
and he saw her very much admired and very much 
run after by gentlemen. Ile was, perhaps, never 
madly in love with her, but yet was more in love with 
her than with most of the ladies whom he knew, and 
he liked to be with her, to talk to her, to sneer at 
other men and women for her amusement, and, of 
course, to pretend that he adored her. And she, 
flirtatious though she was, and fond of the admiration 
of all men (none coming amiss to her), yet found her- 
self, at last, madly, passionately in love with him— 
valuing a smile or a pressure of the hand from him 
more than she valued the most honied flatteries and 
admiration of men who could have given her every- 
thing in life that wealth can give; happy in the 
extreme when with hin—miserable when he was not 
by her side. In her eyes he was different from all 
other men- more charming, more witty, more manlike; 
even his sarcasms and his snecrs seemed to her some- 
thing lovable. He was, she would tell herself, beauti- 
ful as a star, and, like some great star in the heavens, 
eclipsed all meaner lights. To have him whisper words 
of love in her ears, and tell her that he had never 
dreamed of such love as he felt for her—to hear him 
praise her and say that never was a woman who had 
so many perfections as she—such lips, such eyes, and 
fect and hands !—was Paradise to her, for she never 
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cuessed that these were stock-expressions of his, and 
had been used over and over again with others. Yet, 
if he did not love her, he cared fer her more than he 
had ever cared for any other—he had not at this time 
met his wife—and would undoubtedly have married 
her had cither of them been rich. But of marriage 
he never spoke, or rather spoke often of it, but only 
to say that, situated as they both were with regard 
to worldly goods, such a thing as marriage for them 
was impossible. 

“Ytis hard, my dearest,” he would whisper softly 
to her when they were alone, as they very often con- 
trived to be—“hard that, when I love you so dearly, 
I can never possess you. And it will be harder when 
the day comes that I must give you to some other 
man who, by his wealth, can afford to buy my love 
away from me.” 

“And will it not be hard for me to be so bought 
and possessed by another,” she asked, “when all the 
time I shall be loving you so madly ?” 

“Tt must be,” he said. 

‘And she would answer, “ Yes, it must be.” 

I-ven when the time came that that strange passion 
for posscsning Millie Meadows took hold upon him, 
he still was very loving to her, would come to her 
and be with her, and whisper in her car. Nor, when 
she made up her mind that it was time she either 
married Mr. Smith or Mr. Durfey, did she feel less 
love for him. She postponed giving cither of these 
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centlemen an opportunity of offering her their hands, 
hearts, and fortunes as long as she possibly could, 
and would certainly never have allowed them any 
opportunity of doing so, had she seen her way to 
becoming the wife of Frank Carless. And then, at 
last, she reconciled herself to the knowledge that this 
could never be ; and after a few more conversations, of 
the same nature as the foregoing, with her father, she 
made up her mind that, if she ever meant to marry 
cither of them, she had better do so at once. | 


) 


“T have no preference, papa,” she said, when she 
informed him of her resignation to necessity; “so I 
shall give them each equal opportunities. And, as 
I believe they are each of them equally rich, which- 
ever proposes first will be accepted.” 

The poor Karl groaned very much at all this, and 
was heart-stricken at the state of things. But he, too, 
recognised the necessity of her soon giving these 
suitors their opportunity, and of her accepting one 
of them, and so made no opposition. Indeed, be- 
yond saying, “Ileaven bless you, my child!” he 
scarcely spoke at all during the interview. 

Mr. Durfey was the gentleman who first took 
advantage of whatever “opportunities” Lady Hen- 
rietta gave her two admirers. He had, himself, only 
appeared in fashionable society some two or three 
years before Lady Henrietta Beamish came out, hav- 
ing first of all been seen at the houses of some of 
those wealthy financiers who are so welcome wherever 
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they go. It was soon whispered abroad _ that, in 
regard to wealth, Mr. Durfey could quite hold his 
own with others, and it is therefore easily to be 
understood that he very soon made good his footing 
in the best houses. It was, indeed, said by some 
people that the pleasure of Mr. Durfey’s acquaintance 
was almost as valuable a thing as a certain income ; 
for, so great a man was he in a particular portion 
of the business world, that he could tell any one, if 
he chose, of investments that would make their for- 
tunes. He always said, when asked what his par- 
ticular specialty in business was, that the specialty 
was “Mines”; and if asked where the mines were in 
which he was interested, and of what description 
they were, would invariably answer, “ Everywherc! 
I am interested in mines all over the world—in Corn- 
wall and in Utah, in Devonshire and in Colorado, 
in India and in China, and they are of all descrip- 
tions, from gold to lead and salt.” It was also 
known that his interests in these variously situated 
mines had necessitated his visiting a great many 
parts of the world, and that, consequently, he had 
travelled much. Personally, he was a man who, with- 
out having any of those graces and manners and 
tones of voice which are peculiar, perhaps, to the best 
classes of English society, was not ungentlemanly, 
and was certainly never offensive. He was quiet, 
and not wanting in a certain dignity of his own; he 
was never boastful of his wealth nor his travels, and 
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he did not patronize some persons and cringe to 
others. In appearance he was tall and stout, fair, and 
very clean-looking, and he did not burst into those 
extravagances of dress and jewellery which are sup- 
posed to be the peculiar attributes of /es nouveaux 
riches. Yet there were people who said that, in earlier 
years, he had been a farm-labourer in Tipperary, an 
“elevator-boy ” in New York, and a gambling-saloon 
keeper in San Francisco. 

“If your father will fix a day,” he said to Lady 
Henrietta, after she had consented to become his 
wife—which she did in the conservatory of a house 
at which they had both met at a ball—-“I shall be 
happy to call upon his lordship.” 

“T will ask him to do so,” she answered. ‘ But ’— 
and she hesitated a moment, “but you know, of 
course, our unfortunate position. We are very poctr,” 

“That is of no consideration to me. All I care for 
is to make you my wife.” 

But it was of great consideration to the Earl of 
Shadwell, who thought it dreadful that he, a peer 
of England, should so have to sell his beloved child 
to aman of whom, beyond his wealth, no one knew 
anything. And their terrible poverty made this sale 
appear even worse than it was, even more palpably 
a sale than it would have appeared had he himself 
been living in luxuries with his daughter, though 
without the power to transmit those luxuries to her 


a“ 
when he should be gone. 
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“TI cannot even invite him to dinner,” he said to 
her, “ because I cannot give him a fitting one—not 
such a dinner as I ought to give and he ought to 
expect.” 

“T don’t think he will care for that, papa. He can 
buy as many dinners as he wants, but not many 
earls’ daughters.” 

“Do not speak of it so bitterly, Henrietta,” he 
sald, “or you will break my heart. It is for the best.” 

“Or the worst,” she replied moodily. 

The Earl did fix a day for Mr. Durfey to call, and 
declared to himself that he would, in some way, 
find the means not only to give his future son-in-law 
one dinner but many dinners, such as he, a nobleman 
whose daughter was to marry a very wealthy man, 
should give. For, independently of the desire to 
cloak his poverty, it seemed to him a horrid thing 
that a lady’s future husband should reccive no hospi- 
tality at the hands of her parents or parent. Wild 
as he had once been, he still had some good old- 
fashioned notions, and among them was one that, 
when once a man was accepted as a future husband, 
he should be made very much of and very welcome, 
and treated with a profusion of hospitality ; and he 
lamented bitterly that it was not in his power so to 
treat Mr. Durfey. Of course, had he been able to 
leave his daughter well provided for, he would never 
have allowed her to accept such a man; but as, 
through the force of circumstances, he was about to 
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let her accept him, he grieved a great deal that he 
could not receive him in a suitable manner. 

Mr. Durfey of course called at the appointed time, 
and was received by the Earl in an enormous room 
half dining and half sitting-room, in which, however, 
the carpet was threadbare in some places, and in 
which the chairs very badly wanted repairing. But 
to these unpleasantnesses Mr. Durfey seemed utterly 
indifferent. 

“T am a rich man, my lord,” he said, as he ex- 
plained his circumstances fully, but with no touch of 
purse-pride ; “and I do not think there is any likeli- 
hood now of my ever being otherwise. Of course, 
I speculate ; in my pursuits it is necessary for a man 
to speculate—if he did not, he could never make 
money. And my speculations would in no way affect 
my wife.” 

“You mean, of course, that there will be a settle- 
ment ?” 

“That is what I mean. If you consent to my 
marrying Lady Henrietta, I will make an ample 
settlement on her in case of my death, and in my 
life she shall want nothing.” 

“You speak very fairly,” the Earl said. 

“And I mean to act fairly, my lord. If you will 
name what sum you think fit for me to settle on her, 
I will do it, if possible.” 

But the Earl would not name a sum. He, how- 
ever, gave Mr. Durfey the name of a firm of solicitors 
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in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and told him that those 
gentlemen would manage all necessary settlements, 
and would see to his daughter's interests, and that 
they would also advise him, the Earl, as to what pro- 
visions Mr. Durfey should make for his future wife. 

“She, as you know, has nothing—nothing, at least, 
but her beauty and her name. When I die, every- 
thing we have—and it is very litthe—passes to my 
nephew Claude, who is my heir.” 

“T want nothing but herself,” Mr. Durfey answered 
him, speaking in the same way that he had spoken 
to Lady Henrietta when she reminded him of their 
unfortunate position. 

Then she was sent for by her father, and he put 
her hand in that of her future husband, and made a 
little speech, and said that he hoped they would be 
happy.. 

“Owing to my unpleasant position,” he said, ad- 
‘dressing Mr. Durfey, “she has not had as bright a 
life of it, poor girl, as I could wish, and has had few 
pleasures except those which the admiration of others 
could give her. I think it is in your power to make 
her life happier, if you will.” 

“Tt shall not be my fault if she is not happy.” 

“T will try to make you a good wife,’ Lady Hen- 
rietta said; but, as she said it, she was unable to resist 
sighing. 

The Earl did manage to give Mr. Durfey some 
suitable dinners—dinners at which he ate quite as well 
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as he could have eaten at the fashionable hotel where 
he had a suite of rooms, or at the houses where he 
was in the habit of dining ; and the wines he drank 
were of the best. The tradesmen trusted his lord- 
ship, as their fellow-tradesmen had trusted him be- 
fore, and his lordship again wondered how they could 
be such fools as to do so. But they knew the Earl’s 
character a great deal better than he knew it himself; 
and they were aware that, although he was desperately 
poor, he was also amazingly honest. In this way, 
therefore, he was not only able to entertain his future 
son-in-law, but was also able, on the day, to give a 
suitable breakfast to the company which assembled 
for his daughter’s wedding. And, after all, he found 
that he was to pay nothing for all this hospitality, 
for his nephew, Claude, insisted upon doing so him- 
self. 

“Hetty is one of the best girls that ever stepped,” 
he said to his uncle; “and, although I myself am not 
too well off, I would do a good deal more than this 
for her. I hope to Heaven she will be happy !” 

“TI hope to Heaven she will,” the Earl said so- 
lemnly. 


When it was all over, and the company had dis- 
persed—there was to be, of course, no ball—Claude 
Beamish said another word to his uncle. 

“TI suppose she isn’t absolutely in love with Dur- 
fey ?” : 
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“No, I suppose not—not yet, at least.” 

“Wasn't there something once between her and 
Frank Carless ?” 

“T believe they did like each other. Why?” 


“Oh, I don’t know. But she’s well out of that, at 
any rate.” 


“Well out of what ?” 

“Out of there being anything between her and 
Carless.” 

“Why ?” . 

“Because I believe him to be, at any rate with 
women, as unsafe a man as any in London.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘“* Post equitem sedet atra cura.” 


‘‘ And when /ow comest, the old stranded years 
Look fresh and bright through tears, 
And 1 am wild to welcome thee! Yet why? 
Thou knowest always that I live or die 
Only for thee.” 


LADY HENRIETTA took some pains to make Car- 
less’s dinner as pleasant as possible to him, and 
ordered the butler to get out some of the Chdteau 
Léoville, which was Mr. Durfey’s pet wine, and also 
a bottle or so of the best champagne from the cellar. 
She saw, too, that that functionary kept her guest’s 
glass well replenished, and that the best dishes were 
offered to him a second time, and, indeed, exerted 
herself to look after his wants in the manner in which, 
unromantic as such proceedings may be, women will 
look after the wants of those who are, or have been, 
very dear to them. 

She had with her, as she had had in her maiden 
days, and as she had a great deal during her mar- 
ried ones, a widowed aunt of hers on her mother’s side 
—-a Mrs. Repton. She was a lady of very sad and 
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faded aspect, and looked as though life had not been 
one long bed of roses to her. Nor, indeed, had it 
been so, for during her married life she had been 
forced to endure a great deal from the vagaries of a 
husband who rarely came near her when sober, and 
who, when drunk, would employ his time in annoying 
and ill-treating her. But that gentleman had passed 
away to other regions, leaving his wife to the tranquil 
enjoyment of the small income which her parents 
had forced him to settle on her at her marriage; and 
since his death she had been almost entirely with her 
niece, chaperoning her, as a young unmarried lady, 
to dinners and balls, and staying with her a great 
deal when Mr. Durfey’s “ mines” rendered his absence 
from home necessary—a fact of frequent occurrence. 
She was very quiet and gentle, never interfering in 
her niece’s pursuits, yet always willing to join her in 
them ; and she was a favourite both with the Earl of 
Shadwell and Mr. Durfey. As she was very deaf, 
she was not an unpleasant third in that company 
which is supposed to be only agreeable when con- 
stituted of two persons, and the gentlemen, who were 
allowed by Lady Henrietta to pay her attentions, 
rarely found Mrs. Repton’s presence a nuisance. 
She had also been very generous to her niece in 
those impecunious days before her marriage, and 
neither Lady Henrietta nor her father forgot that 
she had often undertaken the cost of a ball dress and 
other necessaries of the feminine toilette, which 
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would, otherwise, probably have been with difficulty 
defrayed. 

During dinner, and while the butler and his 
satellite were ministering to their wants, the con- 
versation had been on very ordinary topics; but 
when coffee was served outside on the piazza, and 
Mrs. Repton had retired to the drawing-room to 
read Zhe Times,—which was her way of announcing 
that she meant to take a nap,—Carless and Lady 
Henrietta were at liberty to talk upon any subject 
they pleased. 

“So Cardonnel is still the latest attraction, Hetty,” 
he said, as he lit his cigarette. 

“Tf he is an attraction, I suppose he is the latest. 
He has called here twice since I came down.” 

“ Spoons, eh?” 

She laughed at this. “I don’t know about ‘spoons.’ 
I suppose he likes my society, or he would not come.” 

“Do you like his?” 

“Oh, yes. He is amusing and gentlemanly, and 
he is a friend of Claude’s.” 

“Ts your cousin a director of your list of friends ?” 

“Not in all cases, as you know. He did not direct 
me to make a friend of you.” 

“No, he did not! Beamish always hated me.” 

“ How absurd! If hehad hated you, I would never 
have spoken to him. But why should we talk about 
him or Captain Cardonnel? Tell me all about your- 
self, and what you are doing.” 
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“No; that would be poor fun. Suppose you tell 
me all about yourself, and how you get on with 
Durfey. When is he coming back from China?” 

“TI could not say. I had a letter from him yester- 
day, in which he tells me it is impossible to fix a day 
for his return.” 

“And is he as generous as ever ?” 

“Quite. He has bought this place now, in my 
name, because I like it and the neighbourhood.” 

“I wonder why you do like the neighbourhood ?” 

Lady Henrietta lifted her soft, dark eyes, and 
looked at him for a moment only. Then she said,— 

“Do you ?” 

Carless saw the look, and then he smiled—not the 
sneering smile that generally appeared on his face, 
but a softer one. 

“Ts it always the same, Hetty?” he asked her very 
gently. 

“ Always,” she answered, “and always will be.” 

“In spite of Cardonnel and Company ?” 

“Oh, don’t, Frank, don’t! What are they to me, 
except men who make me pass an hour or so in 
forgetfulness ?” 

“T wish it could have been otherwise,” he said, as 
he touched her hand. 

“It could not be. Oh, don’t let us talk about it! 
If it had to be done again, I should do it.” 

“There might be hope in the future. Something 
might happen ” but he stopped. He was a fool 
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he told himself, to be always building on “something 
that might happen.” In this case, two “somethings” 
would have to happen before he and Hetty could be 
what they had once thought of being to each other. 
And still there would be Althea Brand ! 

“No, no, no!” she said; “don’t speak like that. 
Nothing will happen ; and if it did, we should be no 
better off. Even if anything did happen—and I hate 
to think of such a thing—what good would it do? 
You would have ceased to care about me, if you have 
not already donc so.” 

“Do you think I have, Hetty?” 

“TY don’t know what to think. You have admired 
numberless women since that time, and you are 
engaged to Althea Brand.” 

“ People say I am in this part of the world !” 

“ And are you not?” 

“No; and if I were, I could never marry her.” 

“Why not?” she asked, looking very fixedly at 
him. 

“ Because she cares nothing about me. If I were 
in a position to ask her to-morrow, she would refuse 
me.” 

“Would she? I know better!” 

Lady Henrietta was, like most women, a very bad 
reasoner. She had loved the man herself, and she 
could not, consequently, believe that other women 
should fail to love him equally. A woman generally 
imagines that the man she is devoted to has perfect 
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power to make every other member of her sex love 
him likewise. 

“Well,” Carless answered, “at any rate, you can 
believe what I tell you; and as to the ‘numberless 
women’ I have admired since your time, I should 
like to know who they are.” 

“People said you were madly in love with that 
woman who was at the ‘Comet.’ ” 

“What woman? I have known every one at the 
‘Comet’ for the last five years.” 

“T mean the one who called herself ‘Montadore,’ 
and left the stage suddenly.” 

“TI wonder ‘people’ didn’t say I made her leave the 
stage.” 

“Some people did say so,’ Lady Henrietta said, 
looking again fixedly at him. 

“Who?” he asked. The answer took him by 
surprise, and he could scarcely help starting in his 
chair. “Who? Who were the people that said so?” 

“T have heard it said, Frank, and it made me 
wretched, although I suppose if I had been a right- 
minded person, I should, as a marricd woman, have 
cared nothing for what people said about you.” 

“ But what did they say, and who said it ?” 

“Claude said once that you were the only man 
among her numerous admirers for whom she cared, 
and Lord Knytebyrde told me once Oh! Frank, 
how can I repeat such things! I am sure they are not 
true !” 
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“That’s certain! but tell me, nevertheless, what 
Knytebyrde said!” 

“He said that—that—well, that you knew very well 
where she went to when she left the theatre, and that 
if any man chose to follow you about for twenty-four 
hours, he would soon find out where Millie Montadore 
was,” 

“Oh! Lord Knytebyrde said that, did he? And 
did you believe him ?” 

“Frank!” 

“ Did you ?” 

“You know I did not. She left the ‘Comet’ at— 
at the time that—at the time I married Mr. Durfey, 
and I could not believe, when Lord Knytebyrde told 
me what he did, that it could be through you that 
she left! I can scarcely believe you could have 
brought yourself to replace me so soon as that.” 

They had but little more time for conversation, as 
the fly shortly arrived which was to take him back to 
the ‘Crown and Cushion.’ It was, however, under- 
stood between them that they would shortly meet 
again, as, during the evening, Lady Henrietta had in- 
formed him that she meant to drive over and see the 
girls, And now, as he was going away, she said,— 

“T suppose I shall find you at the Rectory when I 
come ?” 

“Of course! I am always at home; indeed, we 
rarely go outside the grounds. I wonder how you 
will like Alleyn ?” 
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“Very much, I should think, from your description 
of him.” He had told her and her aunt about his 
friend, during the earlier part of the dinner. “He 
must be very interesting.” 

“Well enough in his way! You might walk as far 
as the gate.” 

Lady Henrietta did walk as far as the gate with 
the man shc had once loved so madly—the man whom, 
it may be, she still loved—and saw him driven off in 
the fly. She was alone now, as Mrs, Repton had 
come out on the piazza during their conversation, and 
had bidden Carless “good-night.” It was this lady’s 
usual practice to retire to her room very early, when- 
ever she had the good fortune to be able to do so, 
which was not often, as her niece, in spite of being 
now a married lady, still required her companion- 
ship a great deal when she went out; Mr. Durfey’s 
“mines” preventing him from being much at hand 
to escort his wife. Being alone, Lady Henrietta sat 
down in the chair Carless had lately occupied, and 
gave herself up to a good deal of retrospective 
thought. 

“Which of us was the most in love,’ she said to 
herself—“he or I? Sometimes I think I was the 
one who gave the love, and he the one who accepted 
it. Sometimes I think I was only one of his passing 
fancies! He had enough of them, Heaven knows, if 
all the tales told about him are true. I wonder if he 
did feel my marriage as he said he did, in that letter 
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he wrote me on the day before it—the letter in 
which he told me he regretted he had not acceded 
to my request on that night! Should we have been 
happy if we had agreed to do what I asked him 
then? No, no, it is not possible! He could never 
have endured the privations, the miscries, that would 
have been the result; and I should always have 
reproached myself with having disappointed papa in 
the desire of his life. It is better as it is—far better. 
Yet, if I only knew that he did love me then as | 
loved him, I think I could be happy. Or, perhaps it 
would be best that I should find out that he never 
cared for me at all, and was only making a pretence 
of love. That might heal me, and make me more 
worthy of the man I am married to!” 

And Carless, as he rode home that night, was by 
no means without his reflections. Black care certainly 
sat behind that horseman, and he would have had 
to ride very fast to outstrip it. His interview 
with Lady Henrietta had not been an unmixed 
happiness, for, independently of what she had told 
him as to Lord Knytebyrde’s remarks, their meeting 
had awakencd in him a score of memories he would 
rather have been without. He had been very fond 
of this woman once, as fond of her as it was, perhaps, 
in his power to be fond of any woman. Had things 
been well with them when they first met each other, 
had she been rich, or had he, he would, no doubt, not 
only have told her he loved her, but would have asked 
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her to become his wife. But things had been by no 
means well, and, consequently, while the love was told, 
there was no suggestion of marriage. As he rode 
home on this night, his mind wandered back to that 
time, two years ago, and he remembcred one scene 
in particular—a scene which was the last between 
these two before she gave herself to Mr. Durfey. 

He called up to his mind how he had been sitting 
alone in his chambers one wet evening,—those 
chambers that had been intended by him to be 
used simply as a haunt of frivolity and amusement,— 
alone, because, for some unusual reason, he was 
neither invited anywhere, nor had made any appoint- 
ment to meet his friends. It came back very clearly 
to him—so clearly that he even remembered how he 
yawned as he sat in his arm-chair on that wet evening, 
how he walked to the window and pushed aside 
his curtains, and looked out again and again at the 
rain coming down; and how, at last, weary with 
his solitude, he decided to go out and spend the 
evening at his club. And then, as he was putting 
on his overcoat, he had heard a tapping at his door, 
and on opening it, saw Lady Henrietta dressed in 
black, and with no jewellery or adornment of any kind, 
standing before him. And he remembered every 
word—everything that had passed between them on 
that night. Had the occurrences of that evening 
escaped his memory, he would have been less, or 
more, than man. 
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“You here, Hetty!” he had said with astonishment 
as she came in, and he placed her in one of his large 
chairs before the fireplace. 

“Yes; I was obliged tocome. I could not stay 
away. I had to see you. Oh, Frank, my heart is 
breaking!” 

“My dearest, what can we do? In another fort- 
night you will be Mr. Durfey’s wife.” 

“Yes, that is it. It is that which will kill me, I 
think. I cannot marry him.” 

“Not marry him!” 

“How can 1? How can JI, Frank? How can I 
marry him, loving you as I do?” 

“Hetty, how can it be otherwise? You do not 
love me more than I do you; but still you must 
marry Durfey. You are engaged to him, and the day 
is close at hand. Our accursed fate and circumstances 
are against us, and you know that, for your own sake, 
it must be.” 

“Must be! Must it be? Is it too late? Oh, 
Frank, take mc away somewhere—somewhere away 
from England where I should never have to look Mr. 
Durfey in the face again, and make me your wife. 
We might be poor, but surely we should be happy !” 

“Happy! yes, we should be happy ; but it cannot 
be. Independently of the evil which would be said 
of you, and which I will not bring upon you, I am 
almost without means.” 

“Without means! Do you mean that you are 
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without means to buy us bread, and to obtain a garret 
where we could be sheltered ?” 

“ Not that exactly, my darling, but I have but three 
or four hundred a year Ieft of my property. How 
could we live on that?” 

“T could live well on it with you,” she answered. 
“T have not becn used to wealth. Many a man and 
his wife have lived on less.” 

“ But not such a man and wife as you and I should 
be!” 

Yes! he remembered how to all her entreaties he 
had been deaf, how he had tried to convince her that 
such a life would be misery for her, if not for him, 
and how little she would be able to bear being 
pointed at as the woman who, at the last moment, 
jilted and ran away from the man she was to marry. 
How he had argued with her, he remembered, and 
persuaded her to become Durfey’s wife, although, 
while so persuading her, he had sworn again and 
again that he loved her dearly. And he recalled also 
her last sad appeal to him, and how, on her knees 
and with her arms about him, she poured out word 
after word of passionate love, and told him that he 
was the “god of her idolatry,” and that she loved him 
as it was not possible any other woman could ever 
love him. And she said that, when the day came for 
her to be Mr. Durfcy’s wife,—if such a time could 
come, and she had not killed herself first,—she should 
take the kisses of her husband, and close her eyes, 
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and try to think that they were his. “I shall be a 
bad, wicked wife,” she said, “unfit for, and unworthy 
of, any honest man’s love ; but I can be nothing else. 
It will be my love for you that will have made me 
so!” 

“Poor little Hetty!” Carless thought, as he rode 
slowly along, musing on that past time. “I wonder if 
she is unhappy still? I hope not. And she has not 
been the bad, wicked wife she threatened to become, 
though she can have but little love in her heart for 
her husband. And I suppose she still must have some 
feeling for me! Would it have been better if, after 
all, I had done as she asked, and taken her away ? 
She would never have failed in her love for me, and, 
though Millie is true cnough, would, perhaps, have 
been amore suitable wife. At least, it would not have 
been a marriage to keep out of sight. I am paying 
heavily enough now for that marriage, at any rate.” 
And then his thoughts recurred to what Lady Ifen- 
rietta had repeated to him of Lord Knytebyrde’s 
opinions. 

“What did the brute mean, I wonder?” he thought ; 
“‘and has he really any suspicions as to the true state 
of the case? If I imagined that, 1 would—well, find 
some means to close his mouth. But how can he 
have any? He knows nothing, and he is not often 
in a fit state to form any opinions of his own, Yet, 
when I get back to town, I will find out some way of 
discovering how much he really is aware of.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain, henceforward, evermore !” 


“Do you not think, then, that one may have some 
sorrow without being in the world?” Althea had 
asked George, and the question had recurred to his 
mind several times since she had asked it. And 
knowing what he did, it was not impossible for him 
to believe that even she—happy as she appeared to 
be in all her surroundings—should have some sorrow 
that weighed upon her heart. For, although the 
depth of Carless’s deceit could not, he thought, be 
known to her, was not the fact of their engagement 
sufficient to bring grief to her? If, as he believed, 
she loved the man whom he, alas! knew to be so 
faulty, the fact of an engagement that never culmi- 
nated in marriage must itself be asad and painful 
thing for her; and if she did not love him—which 
he could not allow himself to hope was the case— 
then her engagement to a man who never mentioned 
marriage was worse than sad and painful; for, if she 
felt no love for him, but was only sacrificing herself to 
what had been the desire of their fathers, it was 


humiliating. Did her sorrow, he asked himself, 
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spring from this unfulfilled engagement? was she 
pining secretly to be the wife of this man, and would 
her heart be crushed and rendered miserable when 
she should learn the truth, as learn it she must 
eventually—the bitter truth that he was the 
husband of another woman ? 

“Women do not forbid themselves to love men 
who are very faulty,” he thought, as he meditated 
on the engagement that existed between Carless 
and Miss Brand ; “and she, poor girl, may not know 
one tittle of his faultiness. To her he may be per- 
fect, and even should he not be so, she may still 
love him. He has made women like him all through 
his life—women who have known of his many failings. 
Why should he not have also the power of making 
her love him?” 

Yet, while he made excuses for Miss Brand’s love 
for Carless, this love and all connected with it seemed 
something terrible. She was in one sense a free 
woman, to whom other men might offer their love ; 
for was not the man to whom she was supposed to be 
engaged already married? But, on the other hand, 
she was, in his eyes, by no means free so to receive 
such offers, for was she not in her own opinion the 
afhanced wife of this man? What a tangled web it 
all was, and how fearfully ravelled all this length of 
falsehood and secrecy had become! As he thought 
it all over and over again, he did not wonder that 
Althea Brand should have implied to him that she 
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had her sorrows. It would have been more strange 
had she Ied him to suppose that she had no sorrow 
at all. 

“She is engaged, yet not engaged, in my eyes,” he 
pondered ; “and in her own she is engaged to a man 
who, she thinks, is in no hurry to marry her. I am 
not surprised at her sorrow. Heaven help her when 
she learns what is still to be told!” These thoughts 
were full of sadness to him, and the sadness was not 
relieved by the anger against Carless that filled his 
heart. And, as he felt this anger, he did resolve that, 
in some way, the latter should be made to know that 
it existed, Ile was not, as yet, quite sure what steps 
he would take to make it perfectly apparent to 
Carless that, since he had found out all his duplicity 
and the evil effects of it, he regarded him with a 
considerable amount of contempt; but that he would 
make that contempt so apparent he was determined. 

“And,” he reflected, “at least I will make him 
understand that I am resolved to be no longer the 
guardian of his secret. I will give him a certain time 
in which to tell Mr. Brand the true state of affairs, 
and ther I will either never see any more of the 
inhabitants of Brookwater Rectory, or, if I do see 
them, I will make them acquainted with the true 
state of affairs.” 

Yet, as he came to this determination, he knew 
that it was more than likely that he would, at last, 
feel such compunctions against breaking the word he 
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had given his friend, that he would probably never 
actually carry it out ; and he also knew that it would 
not be without a struggle that he could resign him- 
self to never seeing again one, at least, of the inhabi- 
tants of Brookwater Rectory. 


Lady Henrietta fulfilled her promise of driving 
over, and two days after the visit of Carless to “ The 
Bungalow,” she appeared at the Rectory. She drove 
her husband’s latest gift to her, a pair of beautiful 
silver-grey cobs, and was accompanicd by _ her 
father, who had run down into Southshire for a day 
or two to get a little fresh air in the society of his 
beloved daughter. The Earl of Shadwell was a far 
happier man since her marriage with Mr. Durfey 
than he had been for some years before that event 
took place; and now that she was, what he thank- 
fully termed, “comfortably settled and married toa 
most estimable man,” he felt that the remaining days 
of his life were worth living. 

“Tt might have been such a mistake, after all!” he 
said to his nephew, Claude Beamish, one day, when 
they were talking over the matter and congratulating 
themselves that Mr. Durfey had turned out such an 
excellent husband. ‘‘ He might have been, for all we 
knew, a drunkard or a woman-beater, or a hundred 
things. | Men who have lived half their lives in 
America or Australia are very often shockingly 
rough specimens!” 
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He was a fine old gentleman, very tall and up- 
right, and bearing about him an air that was de- 
cidedly aristocratic. Among other things he was 
very proud of his feet and hands, which, in spite of his 
being over the average height, were very small and 
well shaped, and in all his poverty he had never 
allowed them to go badly shod or gloved. His boots 
and his gloves had been, however, for many years his 
only luxury. 

When Althea Brand saw Lady Henrietta coming 
into the garden (where they were all sitting) from 
the morning-room, escorted by a gentleman, a shadow 
passed across her face for an instant. She believed 
that Captain Cardonnel was the gentleman. Now, 
against Captain Cardonnel she had personally no 
cause for ill-will or dislike ; but against Captain Car- 
donnel, as the regular attendant of Lady Henrietta, 
she had taken a very great dislike, as she would have 
done against any other gentleman ina similar posi- 
tion. She was very fond of Lady Henrietta—fond of 
her in every particular but one—but in that one par- 
ticular she most seriously disapproved of her. It was 
shocking to her that her friend should find so much 
pleasure in gentlemen’s society ; that she should be 
willing to ride with one and to drive with another ; 
to be seen at picture-gallcries and theatres escorted 
by one gentleman, and to be talked about as cven 
smoking cigarettes in quiet moments with others. 
Captain Cardonnel was, she knew, her latest “ friend,” 
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and such friendships as these between ladies—es- 
pecially married ladics whose husbands were absent— 
and gentlemen appeared to her to be, if not wrong, 
at least contemptible. She was no prude, but only 
very modest and womanly, and she, consequently, 
looked with almost disgust upon those of her sex 
who seemed to think life only enjoyable when spent 
in the socicty of men. It was this feeling that caused 
the shadow to come upon her face, as she imagined 
she recognised Captain Cardonnel in the companion 
of her friend ; but when she saw who it really was, 
she felt at once glad and repentant at the thought 
that she had misjudged Lady Henrictta. 

“Did Mr. Carless give you my message, and say 
that I was coming?” Lady Henrictta asked Althea 
when they were all seated again. Two introductions 
had been necessary, as George Alleyn was unknown 
to the Earl of Shadwell or his daughter ; but all the 
rest of the party were old friends or acquaintances, 
and the friendship between Mr. Brand and his lord- 
ship was quite an ancient one, they having been at the 
same college at Oxford together. They rarely met 
now, for none of the Beamish’s ever visited the little 
estate on the other side of the county that belonged 
to them, it being let for a certain number of years. 
But whenever the Earl came to “ The Bungalow,” or 
Mr. Brand went to London, they always made it a 
practice to look one another up. 

“Yes,” Althea answered, “he gave it to us. We 
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were quite surprised to hear that you were down 
here. We thought, of course s 

“That I should not leave town the week before 
Ascot ?” 

“Well, yes! You generally go, do you not?” 

“Of course I do, my dear! Since I have been 
married, there has been nothing in the way of 
pleasure that money will produce that has been 
denied me.” 

“Tow nice that must be,” Althea said, refraining 
purposely from noticing the bitterness with which her 





visitor spoke, 

“ Charming, is it not?”” Then, dropping her voice, 
she said, “ Who is this Mr. Alleyn? I know he ts a 
friend of Mr. Carless’s; but who is he, and what is 
he?” 

“ He is an old schoolfellow of Frank’s, and, although 
we only knew it lately, the son of a friend of dear 
mamma’s. He has no profession ; but he is clever, I 
believe, and is writing a book.” 

“Oh, dear! Is it a novel ?” 

“Oh, no!” Althea answered laughingly ; “it is, as 
far as I know, a series of critical and historical essays 
on all the poets, from the ancient Greck oncs down 
to modern times.” 

“Good heavens! what a strange friend for Mr. 
Carless! And arc they at all alike?” 

“In what way?” 

“In their tastes or disposition. I mean, is Mr. 
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Alleyn as much a—a man of the world and pleasure 
as his friend ?” 

“T never saw Mr. Allcyn till papa asked him down 
here ; but I should think two friends were rarely more 
unlike.” 

Althea looked at Lady Henrietta, when she said 
this, with one of those full, frank looks with which she 
was in the habit of accompanying all her expressions 
of opinion, and the latter could not help wondering 
if she knew of one little incident in the career of her 
supposed future husband—the incident of his love, 
or, perhaps, as she sometimes feared, professed love 
for herself. Althea had never by word or sign led 
her to believe that she did know of this incident ; 
but yet, Lady Henrietta thought, it might have come 
to her cars. 

“Ts he a lady’s man ?” she asked with a smile. 

“Wow can I say?” Althea replicd; “we have 
known him so short a time.” 

“Tt does not take long to discover whether a 
gentleman is fond of ladics’ society or not,’ Lady 
Henrictta answercd ; “there is no mistaking that.” 

“If he is one, I must have mistaken him, for he does 
not scem to me to be a male flirt. He is very 
courteous to me, but no more so than he is to Daisy, 
or, for the matter of that, to papa.” 

“Perhaps he is the opposite of a male flirt, and 
looks upon women with contempt.” 

“Perhaps,” Althea replied quictly. Yet, as she 
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latter than the former. Iler experience of life was a 
very small one in comparison with Lady Henrietta 
Durfey’s ; but at least she possessed enough of it to be 
able to read George Alleyn’s character. He was, as 
she had said, very courteous to her and to her sister ; 
but his courtesy to her had in it a tone of sincerity, 
and, as she thought with pleasure, admiration, that the 
courtesy of a flirtatious man, or of onc who despised 
women, would not have possessed. She was very 
sure, she told herself, he was ncither the onc thing 
nor the other. 

The others had, of course, been talking together 
whilst the above conversation took place, and the 
Ear! had expressed almost as much surprise in finding, 
or rather in hearing on his arrival, that Carless was 
in Southshire, as Althea Brand had shown at Lady 
Henrietta’s presence there. 

“Y never thought, Brand,” he said, “that Mr. 
Carless would have been down here, with Ascot so 
near.” 

“YT am reforming, you sce, my lord!” Carless re- 
plied. 

“T did not mean to criticise you,” the Iarl said 
politely ; “ but I had an idea that you were a constant 
attendant at races, especially such mectings as Ascot.” 

“T do go to a good many, but I am at a loss to 
know how your lordship should be aware of my doing 
so!” 
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“T have heard Hetty speak of it, and Claude.” 

‘‘Beamish doesn’t mind seeing a race or two him- 
self. He and his bosom friend, Lord Knytebyrde, 
don’t miss many in the neighbourhood of London.” 

“T hope he doesn’t bet much!” the Earl] said. 

“T know nothing about that ; but ”—and as Carless 
made this remark his most unpleasant sneer came on 
his face—‘ I should think, from what I know of him, 
that it is not at all likely.” 

Lady Henrictta saw the sneer, and knew, by the 
tone of voice, that Carless was speaking bitterly 
about her cousin. As to herself, she cared nothing that 
the man who had once been her lover should make 
sarcastic remarks upon her cousin’s inability to “ bet 
much,’—Claude Beamish being nothing to her but 
an amiable kinsman,—but her father liked him, and 
his own poverty was not so softened by his present 
comfort as to prevent him from disliking to hear 
that of his nephew spoken of. She was, however, 
sitting in such a position as to be enabled to give 
Carless a glance unobserved by the others—a glance 
imploring him to say nothing that might wound 
her father; and, to do him justice, he was suff- 
ciently good-hearted to accede to her desires, and to 
discontinue the conversation. 

Presently, however, an incident occurred that cast 
a considerable amount of discomfort on most mem- 
bers of the group, and was, in this instance also, 
owing to the Earl. IIe had, after the conversation 
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between him and Carless came to an end, addressed 
himself generally to Mr. Brand, George, and Althea, 
leaving the others to themselves. But, as another 
lull took place, he turned round to Daisy, and said,— 

“And so, my dear, I suppose you are thinking 
about soon playing the part of a bridesmaid ?” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their midst, it would 
probably not have disconcerted them more. It was 
impossible that any of the party could fail to under- 
stand to what he was referring, and general conster- 
nation was the result. Althea, on whom he had 
smilingly fixed his eyes, became first crimson and 
then so deathly pale that Lady Hlenrictta thought 
she was going to faint. The dark hue that always 
spread itself over the face of Carless at any moment 
of intense excitement became, in this instance, 
strangely apparent. George Alleyn turned his cyes 
down and seemed interested in the finger-nails of his 
left hand; and Lady Henrietta—who was, perhaps 
for good reasons, the most calm of all—used her fan 
vigorously. As for poor Daisy, after one glance at 
her father, she could only falter,— 





“IT don’t know, Iam sure. There is 2 

“There is nothing fixed at present, my lord,” 
Carless said, glaring at the Earl of Shadwell and 
speaking very slowly, “which will necessitate Daisy 
thinking about becoming a bridesmaid. Nothing, at 
least, that I know of.” 

“T beg your pardon,” the Earl said, or stammered 
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—‘‘I beg your pardon. I thought I had heard that 
something was intended—— ” 

“ There is nothing intended !” 

It was Althea who spoke now, and her tone was, 
in its distinctness, a copy of the tone of Carless. All 
eycs were instantly turned upon her, and, strange 
to say, each one present put a different construction 
upon her words. 

“ She disguises her desire to be his wife under that 
cold extcrior,’ Lady Henrietta thought, ‘‘and she 
does it admirably well.” 

“She is determined not to show her mortification 
at the postponement of her marriage with him,” 
George said to himself, “and, consequently, will have 
it no longer thought that they are engaged. Why 
does she so assist him in his vacillation? Why— 
because she loves him!” 

But Carless, who knew her better than any of the 
others, guessed her meaning with far more accuracy. 

“Nothing intended!” he said to himself. “No, 
by heavens! and she means that nothing shall be 
intended. If I were free to-morrow to ask her to be 
my wife, it is a hundred to one on her refusing me. 
I may as well make a clean breast of it all as soon as 
possible. She has thrown me over for good and all.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Words are of no avail. Let us be mute!” 


IT was impossible that the manner, in which Althea 
Brand and Frank Carless had both replied to the 
inopportune chatter of the Earl of Shadwell, should 
pass without some remarks being made later on. 
Mr. Brand had for some considerable time felt very 
uncomfortable at the way in which his daughter’s 
engagement—or perhaps it should be called “ under- 
standing’”—seemed to hang fire. He was far from 
being a man anxious to see his daughters marricd ; 
indeed, he had long looked forward with an agony of 
apprehension to the time when they should have left 
his house and him, and when he would be alone in 
the solitude of his Rectory. Heso much dreaded this, 
that he had for a long time conned in his head a 
plan whereby he might secure to himself the society 
of Althea after her marriage. With Daisy, he knew 
such a project would be utterly impracticable. She 
was engaged to a soldier, and he certainly would not 
be a man willing to resign his profession and settle 
down at Brookwater for life, to oblige his father-in- 
law. But, with Althea, he had thought that perhaps 
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his wishes might be realized. Carless was himsclf a 
Southshire man, well known to every one in the 
county, fairly popular with most classes, and, as the 
Rector innocently believed, a man who, once married, 
would be thoroughly respected and looked up to by 
every creature in the ncighbourhood. 

Such had been Mr. Brand’s hopes and ideas for 
some little time, and he had continued to indulge 
them till within the last few months. But, during 
those last few months, thoughts, based upon observa- 
tion, had arisen in his mind which had Ied him to 
fear that, perhaps after all, it would never be his 
good fortune to see Althea and Frank scttled down 
with him at the Rectory—a state of things which he 
had once decided to propose to Carless, and which, 
he had rcasons to believe, his future son-in-law would 
agree to. His observations—and he would have 
been even a more simple man than he was, had he 
not made them—revealed to him the fact that 
between these two, of whom he was so fond, there 
was, certainly at present, no possibility of union. 
He was unable to explain to himself where the cause 
lay that prevented them from becoming married, and 
he felt unwilling to ask either of them what the 
obstacle was. Jie could not believe that Carless had 
ceased to care for his daughter as, he believed, he 
had always cared for her, and he could not think so 
lightly of Althea as to imagine that, after she had, 
since childhood, looked upon herself as his affianced 
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wife, she would refuse to fulfil her engagement. Where 
then lay the mystery? he would ponder over and 
over again; but, although he asked himself this, he 
was very chary of asking those who could perhaps 
have explained it all to him. He was a sensitive, 
honourable gentleman—a man not prone to suspect 
deceit, and wonderfully given to trusting others; and 
to have asked cither Carless or Althea any questions 
on this subject, would have appeared to him to 
savour very much of suspicion ; and, above all things, 
he shrank from appearing to mistrust cither of them. 
But after Lord Shadwell’s remark, and the answers 
that had been made to that remark, he felt it was no 
longer possible to keep silence. “There is nothing 
intended,” Althea had said, and she had said it in a 
manner that plainly showed that she meant it. This, 
and the remark of Carless on the same subject, made 
him feel certain that, no matter how unpleasant to 
them all it might be, it was his duty to have some 
explanation given him. 

“Althea,” he said to his daughter that evening, 
when he had managed to secure her society to him- 
self for a short time, “the Earl’s innocent remark to 
Daisy produced an answer from you and Frank that 
I scarcely expected.” 

“ Did it, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear. I am not inquisitive, even in my 
own children’s affairs ; but I think the time has come 
now when I should ask you what—what—what 
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understanding there is—what arrangements, in fact, 
you and Frank have made between you?” 

“We have made no arrangements, papa.” 

“No arrangements! Are you not thinking of 
being husband and wife some day, then?” 

“That is all over!” 

“Over!” The Rector’s astonishment as he echoed 
his daughter's last word was very evident. 

“Yes, papa. I shall never—I will never—marry 
Frank!” 

“My darling, what is the meaning of it all?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, papa, I cannot tell you; not now—at any 
ratc, not here.” 

“But we are quite alone, and shall not be dis- 
turbed,” as indeed thcy were, for Daisy, George, and 
Carless happened, at this moment, to be amusing 
themselves by playing at an innocent game of 
“dummy whist” in the drawing-room, whereas Mr. 
Brand had managed to detain his daughter in the 
dining-room. “Tell me, Althea, what it all means ; 
it is necessary that I should know.” 

“There has been a mistake made,” she answered. 

“What mistake ?” 

“Papa, it was all a mistake !—a mistake to allow 
it to be thought by all who knew us that we were 
ever likely to be married, and a mistake that he and 
I should have ever thought of marrying.” 

“But you cared for each other; you have always 
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been fond of one another,” her father said. ‘“ What 
has arisen to alter this state of things ?” 

“We never cared for each other as those should 
care who are, some day, to be man and wife. Frank 
never loved me sufficiently to marry me.” 

“ How can you say so, Althea?” 

“ Because it is true,’ she replied. “ Do you think 
if he had loved me, he would not long ago have asked 
me to fix some time when we could be marricd? Do 
you think he would have gone on, year after year, 
without once mentioning the subject, and without 
ever telling me what his wishes were ?” 

“Then he has never mentioned your marriage with 
him ?” 

“Never till a day or two ago, and then he 
mentioned it in such a way that it would have been 
better if he had said nothing.” 

‘What aid he say ?” 

“He reminded me that it was the wish of our 
respective fathers that we should some day be 
married, and he spoke in a manner that seemed to 
say that we were, therefore, bound to one another, 
but that it was quite at his option to fix the time 
when our engagement should be made good. And 
then I told him that we had never been really 
engaged, that he had never really proposed him- 
self as a husband, and been accepted by me, and 


that it was not likely that I should ever marry 
him.” 
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“But why did you say all this, or, rather, why did 
you say it all now?” her father asked. 

“It had to be said sooner or later, papa; and, when 
I heard he was coming down again, I made up my 
mind that I would say it then. I am determined 
that I will not go on bearing the indignity of being 
spoken of as the engaged wife of a man who will not 
marry me.” 

“ Tfe would have asked you before long, perhaps.” 

“T do not think so. I believe him to be too selfish 
to commit himself to matrimony—too fond of his 
London life and its pleasures. I have thought so for 
a long time. And then,—and then 
said these words, she paused. 

“Yes,” he said, assisting her to say that at which 
she paused, though he had no idea what she hesitated 
at. 


” and as she 





“T do not love him. I could not have become his 
wife.” 

“You do not love him? Since when have you 
ceased to love him ?” 

“TJ have never loved him, I think—not in that way, 
at least. I have always looked forward to the 
marriage with dread, and, while I have felt insulted 
by his letting me stand in the position of a woman 
whose lover will not marry her, I have also felt 
thankful that he seemed in no hurry to marry me.” 

‘““But you would have married him—at one time?” 

“T do not think so, papa. I think when the time 
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had come, I should have been forced to—to draw 
back.” 

“Yet you allowed yourself to remain his affianced 
wife in the eyes of the world—a position you say you 
disliked so much.” 

“I was afraid of grieving you by telling you I 
could not marry him, and so I held on, hoping that, 
by the time he should ask me, 1 might find myself 
able todo it. I would have donc it, papa, for your 
sake if I could! I would, indeed!” 

“My darling! do you think I would have you 
sacrifice your life to my desires ?” 

“T would have done it if I could,” she said again. 

“God forbid! If youare sure you do not love him, 
let there be an end of it.” 

“TI can never love him.” 

“Very well; shall I speak to him and tell him 
so?” 

‘Not yet. I have spoken to him already, and I 
think he knows my determination. Let things be as 
they are for the present; at least, till this visit is over.” 

“It shall be as you wish,” her father answered, 
speaking in the same tender voice to her that he had 
used throughout the interview; “but both he, and all 
who know us, had better be told as soon as possible.” 

“There is nothing further to tell him; but I will 
have one more conversation with him on the subject 
before we tell the rest of the world.” 

The Rector agreed with his daughter, and allowed 
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her to do as she desired ; yet, although he did not tell 
her so, the matter troubled him. He was very fond 
of Carless, thinking no ill of him, and believing that 
in reality he loved Althea. And then he had always 
pictured them to himself as married eventually—had 
flattered himself with the hope that the day would 
come when, although he would be forced to part with 
his youngest daughter, Daisy, he would still be able 
to keep his eldest with him. And now, in an inter- 
view that had not lasted a quarter of an hour, he 
learned that that which he had so looked forward to— 
which he had believed to be a certainty, and which 
he had hoped would be a comfort to him in his latter 
days—was never to take place at all. 

Other men would, perhaps, scarcely have accepted 
this sudden determination from a daughter, on such 
a subject, without more insight into her motives for 
resolving never to marry the man to whom she had 
been supposed to be so long engaged ; but Mr. Brand 
knew, and felt, that it was necessary to accept Althea’s 
determination. Having once taken it, he knew that, 
with her, it would be irrevocable, and his confidence 
in her was such that he could not bring himself to 
believe that the resolve was one of sudden caprice. 
A more maidenly girl than she was had never ex- 
isted, and maidenly girls do not, he reflected, throw 
men over to whom they are engaged, unless they 
have very strong reasons for doing so. But if she 
was right in what she was doing—and he could not 
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but believe that she was!—then there must be some- 
thing very wrong about Frank!—the man whom, of 
all others, he had wished for his son-in-law. Was he 
as selfish and as wedded to his London pleasures 
as Althea had said—he wondered? He could not 
believe she was wrong in her judgment of him, 
although he, himself, was the last person who would 
ever have suspected Carless of being the kind of 
man she described him; but if by any chance she 
should be wrong, then what a dreadful injury was 
being done to him! Tle prayed God, as he thought 
it all over that night, that Althea might not be doing 
her late lover an injustice; but even in his prayers his 
mind was troubled, and he wished that there was 
some friend to whom he could turn for counsel. But 
at the time, he could think of no one. 

George Alleyn also took advantage of the Karl's 
remark, to again speak to Carless, on the evil he was 
doing by keeping his marriage secret. When the 
family had retired for the night, and they were 
smoking their pipes and drinking their whisky-and- 
soda in the dining-room, he therefore availed himself 
of his opportunity. Of late, a determination to force 
Carless to acknowledge that he was a married man 
had seized upon him in a manner which he was 
unable to explain to himself, and, in spite of the way 
in which Carless remonstrated with him on his con- 
tinual “lectures,” he returned very frequently to the 
subject. , 
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“Lord Shadwell’s remark must have made you 
feel rather uncomfortable this afternoon, I should 
imagine,” he said. 

“Lord Shadwell is a chattering old fool!” Carless 
answered, endeavouring to avoid the distasteful 
subject. 

“ Possibly! Ihave not known him long enough to 
judge ; but, at any rate, what he said to-day was a very 
natural remark, and might have been made by any 
one.” 

“By any fool!” 

“Or any person not a fool. According to all 
accounts, every one connected with this county con- 
siders you engaged to Miss Brand, and Lord Shad- 
well is, in a manner of speaking, a Southshire man.” 

“Tt was a deuced indelicate remark,” Carless 
exclaimed, “and made us all feel very uncomfort- 
able!” 

“Had things been as they should have been be- 
tween you and her, there would have been nothing to 
make any one feel uncomfortable. If you had kept 
true to your engagement, or if you were candid 
enough to acknowledge that you have for ever broken 
it, all this present discomfort and future misery might 
be avoided.” 

“What future misery ?” 

“Will it not be misery for Miss Brand when she 
finds out your treachery to her?” 

‘Not it!” Carless said, with a disagreeable laugh— 
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“not it! Do you suppose the girl wants to become 
my wife?” 

“T certainly do suppose so,” George answered. 

“ Then,” said Carless, with a repetition of the laugh, 
“you don’t know what you arc talking about. She 
positively hates me, I believe.” 

“Miss Brand hates you!” George said with 
astonishment. “ Then why on earth are you con- 
sidered as engaged ?” 

“She didn’t hate me always, I suppose. I expect 
her hatred has grown out of her wounded vanity, 
which has been considerably upset by the fact that I 
have never said anything about our getting married !” 

“ Most women’s vanity would be wounded at such 
treatment! If you had only told her of your 
marriage with Miss Meadows,” George said again, 
“you would at least have saved her one year of 
mortification.” 

“T never mentioned my marriage, because, inde- 
pendently of my fecling so ashamed of it, there was 
one very good reason why she could hardly expect 
me to suggest my marrying her.” 

“What reason ?” 

“My poverty,” Carless answered. “She knows 
what a pauper I am.” 

“You were not considered a pauper at your father’s 
death, and she can hardly imagine you are any 
poorer now than you were then. I suppose she does 
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“The sooner the better, I think.” 

“T won't do it while we are here, at any rate. 
We may as well finish up our visit in comfort.” 

“Will you promise to write and tell Mr. Brand, if 
not Miss Brand, when you get back to London?” 
George asked. 

Carless hesitated a moment, and then he said,— 

“ Yes,” 

“Very well—that's a promise. You will feel all the 
more comfortable when you have done your duty.” 

“There won’t be much comfort about it.” 

‘If there is discomfort, you must bear it,’ George 
said. 

“Oh, yes! I suppose so. I have made my bcd, and 
I must lie on it.” 

“Yes; but you need not look at it in that light. 
When you have made your marriage public, you will 
have one comfort left you, and one that you never had 
before ; and, in spite of the just indignation of Mr. 
Brand and his daughter, you will have some con- 
solation.,” 

*T don’t know what it is, then!” 

“Don’t you? Don’t youthink it will be some con- 
solation to you to feel that, at last, you are doing your 
wife justice ?” 

“Oh, yes! I suppose so; but I shall be paying 
dearly for my confession. | don’t believe the Rector 
will ever speak to me again, or allow the girls to do 
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“ That,” George said, “may be part of your punish- 
ment; but you should have thought about it earlier. 
And you promise that you will tell the Rector that 
you are married, after your return to town? I may 
depend on that ?” 

“Ves,” Carless answered ; “ I’ll tell him.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“The tongues of many men in one long buz.” 


THE visit of Lady Henrietta Durfey and her father, 
and the result of that visit, had taken place on Satur- 
day, and, on the following Tuesday, Carless and 
Alleyn would have been for two wecks at Brook- 
water Rectory. 

Now it is well known to all who take any 
interest in such matters, that the Ascot meeting 
always follows the Epsom summer meeting—at which 
the race for the Derby comes off—by, sometimes, 
a fortnight, and, sometimes, by the space of three 
weeks.* In this particular year, the Ascot meeting 
was three weeks behind that at Epsom, and 
consequently the Ascot Cup, in which was entered 
“Cuban,” the horse for whom Carless had so strong 
a predilection, would be run in the course of the 
week following that which—for all those at Brook- 
water—had been ended in such an untimely manner 
by the remarks of the Earl of Shadwell. 


* To suit the convenience of the story, I have here altered 
actual facts. The Ascot meeting is always exactly two weeks 
after the summer one at Epsom. 
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On the day following their visit, and while all the 
others were at church, Carless was very much engaged 
in musing over the forthcoming meeting, and—in spite 
of all he had said against them—in perusing the sport- 
ing papers, and in endeavouring to glean from the 
“tipsters” and “ prophets” who wrote in them, some 
insight into the possibility of “ Cuban’s” winning the 
cup. He had written to Mr. Mcadows, asking him 
what he really knew about the horse’s chances and its 
owner’s intentions ; but his father-in-law’s reply had 
been vague, and far from satisfactory. 

“TI can tell you,” he wrote, ‘nothing more than that 
the cup is thought a certainty for ‘Cuban,’ should Sir 
Harry want him to win. But that is just the ticklish 
point. Every one knows the games he gets up to 
sometimes, and that, as often as not, when he has a hot 
favourite in a race, it pays him not to let it win. I 
have given my ideas about it in the 7uzjist, and all 
the other writers think the same as I do; and Sir 
Harry will get it pretty hot, if he comes any of his 
larks this time. 

“The Upright Fudge is down on him this week, 
and will be more down on him next weck, if he hum- 
bugs the sporting world again. One ought to be very 
careful over ‘Cuban,’ especially as the stable has not 
scratched ‘Dewdrop,’ who is a flyer when wanted.” 

This information from his father-in-law was practi- 
cally valueless to Carless, who knew, quite as well as 
that gentleman, what were the powers of “ Cuban,” 
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What he did want to know, was whether his owner 
meant to let him win the cup if possible; but on this 
subject Mr. Meadows seemed to be as ignorant as 
he was himself. 

“It’s always the way with these confounded 
prophets,” he muttered. “They can always tell us what 
we all know for ourselves. They can make calculations 
for their readers that any one not quite a drivelling 
idiot can make for himself; but as to telling us any- 
thing we don’t know,—why, they are about as capable 
of doing that as of flying !” 

Nevertheless, in the hopes of obtaining some crumb 
of information, he read very carefully the opinions of 
all the “prophets” of the sporting papers that had 
reached him that morning. As he had given his 
newsagent in town orders to send him the principal 
ones, he had received several. 

Among others was the Zurjfs/, at which he looked 
first—not out of any compliment to his father-in- 
law, but because, in spite of the contempt which he 
felt for that gentleman’s opinions, it decidedly took 
first rank amongst sporting papers, and would, in out- 
of-the-way columns, occasionally give its readers little 
scraps of information on racing matters,—such as the 
exercise done by various horses in training, the ail- 
ments others were suffering from, and so forth,—that 
were very often omitted by the principal writers. 
The Zurjfist was, consequently, the best known, as 
well as the oldest, of this class of journals (it had 
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existed for three parts of a century), and its columns 
were a record of all that had happened for years of 
any importance in either the racing, rowing, coursing, 
prize-fighting, or canine world; and, in spite of its 
having received many injuries to its circulation 
through the enterprise of younger and smarter rivals, 
it still held its own, and was widely read. Mr. Mea- 
dows, however, who occupied the principal column of 
the Zurfist with his “selections,” and “summings- 
up,” was a very careful writer, and, notwithstanding 
his om de plume of “ Zoilus,” was not in the least a 
harsh or acrid one. Consequently, Carless paid very 
little attention to what he had to say. He certainly 
had nothing to say, on this occasion, about Sir Harry 
Laurington’s various tricks with the horses he owned, 
nor anything about the possible tricks he might play 
with “Cuban” in the forthcoming race; and Carless 
passed on to another paper. 

This was the well-known one, the Yeoman. 
Although not essentially devoted to racing matters, 
this journal would yet, on great occasions, consent to 
discuss them. It was a highly respectable paper, 
devoted to the interests of agriculture and sport, but 
to sport that had in it very little of the element of 
speculation. It delighted to favour its readers with 
descriptions of magnificent runs made with the hounds ; 
it was very fond of inserting accounts of shooting and 
fishing adventures in out-of-the way parts of the world; 
and if any traveller had discovered some new and rare 
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bird or beast, say in Tartary or Kamschatka, or any- 
where else, it would produce an illustration of that 
bird or beast, if it could possibly obtain a drawing of 
it; and much learned information would be given in 
the paper on the subject of raising swedes and man- 
golds, but it did not often have much to say about 
handicaps, cups, or stakes. Yet,“ classical” events on 
the turf were occasionally noticed by it. Without pre- 
tending to give its readers tips, it would judicially and 
gravely say what horse it thought might possibly win 
some great race ; and, if any scandal ever cropped up in 
connection with such matters, it would consider it its 
duty to criticise such scandal. On the impending 
Ascot Cup, or Ascot Gold Cup, as it should properly 
be styled, the Yeoman thought fit to make a few re- 
marks, after having weighed the pretensions of all the 
horses in the race. 

“We have now said more than we usually allow 
ourselves to say on such matters,” it wrote ; “ but next 
Thursday’s race demands more attention this year 
than we should generally feel disposed to accord to it. 
To begin with, it is a race in which very few horses 
contend, as a rule; but, on this occasion, the field 
will be considerable. This makes it of unusual in- 
terest. Another feature of itis, that one of the horses 
engaged—we mean ‘ Cuban,’ who, as our readers are 
aware, has the best equine blood in England in his 
veins, being by ‘Espagnol’ out of ‘West Indian ’— 
would seem, on his public form, to be almost to a 
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certainty the winner. He is a Derby second, a Two 
Thousand second, and a St. Leger third, and has also 
carried off many other races; yet, notwithstanding 
this, and the fact that he is a five-year-old, he is by 
no means overweighted, as he has to carry no more 
than the weight which other horses have previously 
borne to victory in this event. But we must remem- 
ber that he has, in the same race with him, a stable 
companion, the four-year-old mare ‘Dewdrop,’ and, 
with ‘Cuban’ out of it, she would, considering her 
weight, and also Aer previous performances, have a 
great chance. We do not, ordinarily, care to make 
any remarks on stable-companions, especially when 
they are the property of different owners ; for we 
know how difficult it is sometimes to consult both 
their interests, and also how difficult it is for a trainer 
to decide which owner’s horse shall be selected to 
represent the stable in the race. But, on this occa- 
sion, there should be no doubt. ‘Cuban’ has been 
kept prominently before the public, and ‘ Dewdrop’ 
has been ignored; if, therefore, the latter were now 
allowed to win, and the other were to run badly, we 
think that the public would be inclined to make some 
remarks upon the subject, which would not be pleasant 
for those about whom they would be uttered. We 
have thought it our duty to mention this matter, be- 
cause this particular stable has been somewhat un- 
popular with racing-men of late—whether rightly or 
wrongly so, we do not pretend to say.” 
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“And that tells us nothing,’ Carless exclaimed, as 
he threw away the Yeoman, “and isn’t even amusing. 
If they suspect Laurington of his tricks, why don't 
they say so? Let’s see what the 7yfe says.” 

In these days, when we are accustomed to see a 
new paper make its appearance nearly every week, 
it is, perhaps, not very surprising that each fresh 
venture should find it somewhat difficult to choose an 
appropriate name, or one which, by its singularity, 
without being appropriate, shall make it very dis- 
tinguishable to the world. It would seem that the 
racing-print, which Carless now took up, had either 
found this difficulty very serious, or else had deter- 
mined to make itself prominent by its extraordinary 
title, for it had appeared some years before the com- 
mencement of this story with the name of The 
Sportive Tyke, and, under that name, had attained a 
certain amount of popularity among a particular 
class. Every publican in London and the provinces 
took it in; fast young medical-students scarched its 
eccentric pages for new jokes; even worldly gentle- 
men, and sometimes flighty ladies, read it and 
laughed over it, and its “information” on future 
racing was sometimes extremely trustworthy. It 
was a humorous, good-natured, unrefined little print, 
very much given to expressing its opinion in the 
plainest language; but it was never libellous, and 
not often scurrilous. Its two principal columns were 
signed by writers whose sobriqguets were, of course, 
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ridiculously inappropriate to the men who used 
them: one called himself “Jason,” and the other 
the “Man up a pear trec”—and these gentlemen 
were remarkable for never, by any chance, sclecting 
the same horse as a probable winner—a cautious 
mode of proceeding that racing people will under- 
stand. And yet, on the whole, their calculations 
were a fair examination of the respective chances of 
the different animals under discussion. But it was in 
the paragraphs of 7he Sportive Tyke that the majority 
of its most pungent remarks were to be found; and, 
on this occasion, it had a few jocose observations to 
make. The language in which these observations 
were couched was generally that of the class to whose 
tastes it ministered, and, consequently, was not alto- 
gether classical. On the subject of ‘“ Cuban’s” 
chances for the Ascot Cup, and the eccentricities of 
that animal’s owner, it produced the three following 
paragraphs, which, as they were scattered about its 
pages and did not appcar in company, were, perhaps, 
the work of more than one great mind :— 

“’Arry, old pal” (the first paragraph ran)—“ as the 
owncr of t’other Tyke, Mr. Punch, would call you— 
don’t you play the old game next Thursday. We 
have all got our money down on ‘Cuban’ this time, 
and we mean to pick it up again, too, and a little 
more besides. So, drop the old game, ’Arry ; drop it, 
we say; Dewdrop it, or rather, don't Dewdrop it, or 
you might get dropped one yourself.” 
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The second ‘was as follows :— 

“Our revered contributor from Newmarket—Mug- 
gins—is by no means a Juggins, and, when he is not 
engaged in putting money into the purse of the 
esteemed landlord of ‘The Cock and Bottle’ in that 
town, by putting whisky into himself, is engaged 
in keeping his bloodshot optic on ‘Cuban.’ His left 
one, we mean, for his right one is on the owner of 
that nailer over a long course; so it is no use for the 
worthy Bart. (who is not also a manic) to play old 
Harry, or Sir Harry, with him.” 

And to this succeeded yet a third. 

“Cuban will romp in. So, as the immortal William 
said, ‘ Make a virtue of necessity, Sir Harry ; and as 
‘to be honest is to be one man in ten thousand,’ 
suppose you try and be the one man next Thursday. 
Needs must, you know, Sir H., when the devil drives, 
and on this occasion the devil won’t drive, but will 
vide ‘Cuban.’” (The “devil” was, at this time, the 
name by which a very popular jockey was dis- 
tinguished.) 

“Laurington must like this kind of thing,” Carless 
mused ; “but he deserves it. By the way, he and 
that brute Knytebyrde are as thick as thieves; so 
the latter must know something. For the pleasure 
of thinking he was out of pocket, I could aimost 
hope that ‘Cuban’ might lose. Well! let me see 
what The Upright Judge has got to say about the 
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“The Upright Judge,’ Mr. Meadows had written to 
his son-in-law, “is down on him this week ’—mean- 
ing that it would be down on Sir Hlarry when it 
next appeared ; and Mr. Mcadows was not wrong. 
The Upright Judge undertook to give the owner 
of “Cuban” not only so much sound advice as to 
what he should do with his horse, but also such an 
amount of severe criticism on his past racing-trans- 
actions, that that gentleman’s feclings could have 
been far from pleasant when he pcrusced the article 
in question. 

This paper, which had been for some years in circu- 
lation, was, while in some ways very much like its 
brother publication, 7ze Sportive Tyke, in other ways 
very unlike it. It also indulged in paragraphs; but its 
paragraphs, whilst lacking the good-humoured chaff 
of the former, possessed all its vulgarity, added toa 
great deal of libellous insolence levelled against all 
who occupied any respectable position in the country ; 
and, when it struggled to be witty, was never any- 
thing but foolish. In its sporting ideas and infor- 
mation it merited its name, for its judgments and 
Opinions on such matters were undoubtedly upright 
and honest; but even these honest ideas were 
defaced by scurrility, and, beyond and setting aside 
this, it was a terrible paper. It indulged a great 
deal in gossip of a peculiar sort, being by no means 
entirely given up to sporting matters, and in this 
gossip its worst qualities became very apparent. If 
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a highly-born nobleman or gentleman committed the 
slightest impropriety or breach of good breeding, or if 
any well-born lady or woman of fashion forgot her- 
self for one moment, and became talked about, then 
The Upright Judge would fasten upon that nobleman, 
or gentleman, or lady, and would, week after week, 
resume that subject in its columns, turn over all the 
disagreeable questions pertaining to the unfortunate 
matter, and endeavour, in every way, to drive the 
wretched offenders to the verge of destruction by the 
hounding process it had adopted. But, if a groom 
stole his aristocratic master’s corn, or a cook em- 
ployed in a fashionable family got drunk and 
abusive, or a butler pawned his master’s plate, 7he 
Upright Judge would, while not actually defending 
the crimes of these lowly people, yet so write upon 
the subject, that it would almost prove that their 
crrors were entirely due to the upper-classes who 
employed them. All respectable papers looked 
down with contempt on this journal, one eminent 
organ having even gone so far as to stigmatize it 
as a paper “written by cads for cads;” and yet, 
notwithstanding the scorn with which its cou/réres 
regarded it, it thrived and flourished, and was 
much read by a certain class. And in its sporting 
opinions it was, as has been said, undoubtedly 
honest, and in its honesty it was very valiant. It 
now proceeded to sum up the chances of the Ascot 
cup in the following manner, having, in the preceding 
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part of the article, already discussed the likelihood 
each horse engaged in the race had of winning, look- 
ing simply at their weights, ages, and previous per- 
formances. 

“The work of Zhe Upright Judge would now be 
finished, and, having pointed out which animal we 
think most likely to win the race in question, we 
should have dismissed it, as we have dismissed all 
others to be run at the same meeting, did not our 
duty to our readers and patrons (this was a favourite 
phrase of The Upright Judge's !}—a duty from which 
we do not intend to be deterred—make it necessary 
that we should utter a few remarks upon the manner 
in which the owner of one of the horses engaged in 
the Ascot Cup, sometimes sees fit to—to answer his 
own purpose !—deceive the public. Sir Harry 
Laurington’s eccentric—to use no harsher term— 
way of manipulating his own animals, and others 
trained in the same stable with his, has long been 
known to the British sporting public, who have 
borne the ‘milking’ process, to which he has sub- 
jected them, with a patience not more surprising than 
exemplary. But, let Sir Harry Laurington beware ! 
these tricks can no longer be permitted. He has 
now in ‘Cuban’ an almost certain winner of the 
Ascot Cup ; indeed, if the horse was the property of 
any other man, we would put every farthing we have 
in the world on it, so sure are we of its power to win ; 
and, as he has chosen to let it remain in the race till 
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the eleventh hour, and till we are almost on the eve 
of the struggle, he has now no choice but to allow, 
it to win, for to be ‘allowed’ to win is all it requires. 
“We take no heed of that poor and flagitious 
excuse which it is the custom of such men as Sir 
Harry Laurington, and his noble (sc /) companions, 
to advance for their despicable conduct; viz., the fact 
that every man is the master of his own property, 
and that a horse is to be run, or not, as it suits that 
master’s interests, and not as it suits the interests of 
the B.P.; for there is a very good answer to such an 
excuse. A man is not forced to enter his horse; but 
when once he has so entered it, when he has allowed 
it to remain at the head of the betting ever since a 
book was opened on the race, and when it is bound 
to win, then we say that, if he gives orders that that 
horse shall lose, and if a stable-companion, who has 
never been put forward as even a likely starter, is 
allowed to run and win if it can; then we say that 
that man is not an honest man, and we think that all 
readers of The Upright Fudge will agree with us. 
“Perhaps, after these few remarks, Sir Harry 
Laurington will think it advisable that we should 
meet him before one of Her Majesty’s judges and a 
jury of our countrymen, there to answer an indict- 
ment for libel preferred by him. We, ourselves, 
think it highly improbable that he will do so, for he 
knows that, considering his past racing transactions, 
in no court of law would he obtain a verdict against 
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us ; but, should he so invite us to meet him, we will 
do so with pleasure, and will take with us such a 
host of evidence against him, that the name of 
Laurington shall for ever go down to posterity as 
branded with infamy. 

“Tt will, next week, be both our duty and pleasure 
to criticise the race for the Ascot Gold Cup, and Sir 
Harry Laurington may rest assured that, whether he 
behaves like an honourable or dishonourable member 
of the racing world, he will have full justice done to 
him in these columns.” 

After this virtuous and beautiful article was con- 
cluded, Zhe Upright Judge proceeded, with much 
complacency, to make, in some paragraphs which 
followed it,a few remarks on the advisability of a 
certain eminent lady in :ngland weartng boots that 
had heels to them, and discontinuing what it called 
“the packing up of her feet into trunks.” It also 
suggested that a certain German Royal Highness 
then in Iengland, should settle a wine bill he owed 
at a restaurant in Regent Street, and was equally 
judicial and jocose on these subjects. 

“After this,” Carless said to himself, as he pon- 
dered over all that had been uttered with reference to 
“Cuban” and his owner, “ Laurington won't dare to 
play any tricks. I will write to Wilson, and tell him 
to lay me the odds to three hundred. It is make or 
mar with me now.” 

Wilson was one of the betting men to whom he 
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still owed money, but who had, nevertheless, promised 
that he would lay him the odds about “Cuban” to 
as much as he might want to back it for. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘**For thy sweet beauty I would give my all.” 


As Carless finished his perusal of the sporting litcra- 
ture mentioned in the last chapter, the Rector was 
giving the benediction in Brookwater Church—the 
benediction that is earnest of peace to so many weary 
hearts—and, as the Rectory was but a stone’s-throw 
from the church, the Brands and George were soon 
seated in the garden. 

“ Does Frank never go to church when he is down 
here?” George asked Althea, as Daisy and her father 
strolled into the house, leaving them alone. 

“Never,” she answered. “It is years since I have 
known him go to church.” 

“He might go once a day, at least, when here,” 
George said, “even if only out of respect for your 
father.” 

“He excuses himself by saying that he does not 
mean to be disrespectful to papa, but that his views 
of religion do not necessitate his going to church, and 
so he does not go at all.” 

“Fancy Frank Carless with religious views!” 
George exclaimed. 
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“ TIas he none, then?” she asked. 

‘“T never heard of them; but he may have. It is 
no affair of mine.” 

“You are very loyal to your friend!” Althea said, 
looking up at him. 

“ How loyal ?” 

“You always wish to shield him from even the 
slightest suspicion of not being all that is—all that 
a man should be.” 

“Does not friendship demand as much loyalty as 
that?” 

“I suppose so. You, at least, seem to think it 
does,” she said. 

“Tam not his only friend, you know. There are 
others with whom he is a great favourite;” and, as he 
said this, hc knew that it behoved him to be careful. 

“Men?” she asked. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And women ?” 

“There I can say little,” he answered, and des- 
pised himself for his answer, though he knew that, 
having given his promise to Carless, he could make 
no other. 

“But many women have liked him, have they not ? 
Perhaps loved him!” 

“TI suppose so,” George answered. “He knows a 
great many ladies, and is popular with them. At 
least, I suppose he has had women acknowledge that 
they love him.” As he said this, he was wondering if 
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she had ever told him that she loved him! Carless 
had remarked last night that Althea Brand hated him, 
as he believed, though she had perhaps not always 
so hated him. But had she ever loved him, and 
told him so? That was the question in his mind. 

“If they told him so, it must have been true, must 
it not? A woman would not tell a man she loved 
lim if she did not do so!” 

‘““Such things are done,” Gcorge replied—“even 
at the altar.” 

“Tt must be meant surely when said by a woman, 
even if only meant and felt at the time, and forgotten 
or not felt at a later period.” 

“Tt may be so.” 

“IT hope you are not one of those persons, so 
common in these days, who believe that a woman's 
love is never sincere.” 

George answered this by asking another question. 

“Are you anxious to know if women have really 
loved Frank ?” 

“Oh, no!” she said. “I know, perhaps, as much 
about his flirtations as I need to know. I was speak- 
ing more about your expression, that you supposed 
‘he had had women tell him that they loved him.’ 
When you said that, you spoke as if you doubted 
woman’s truth.” 

“JT have not wounded you?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh! no—indeed !” 

‘I knew a woman once,” George said, speaking 
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slowly and very gravely, “who professed so much 
love for a man, that, when she signed her letters to 
him, she more than once concluded them by saying, 
‘fam yours only, for ever and ever in this world, and, 
if there is another world, I shall be yours in that.’ ” 

“ And was she true ?” 

“She was as false as~—as the worst woman in the 
world could be!” 

“And did he, the man to whom she wrote those 
letters, did he love her?” she asked, also speaking 
very slowly. 

“Very dearly.” 

“ And was truc to her?” 

“As true as steel.” 

“She must have broken his heart!” 

“She almost did. For a period he was a broken- 
hearted man, but time healed his sorrow; and, when 
she was dead, he forgot the misery she had brought 
him, or only thought of it when he could not keep 
down memory.” 

“ He is not dead too?” 

“No.” 

“She has ruined his life! Surely he will never 
love another woman!” 

“] think he loves another now.” 

“You still know him, then?” 

“Ves!” 

“Will he be happy with this other ?” 

“IT am afraid that, in this case also, fortune is 
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against him. The woman who has taken the place 
in his heart of the one who deceived him, does not 
know of his love; and, if she did, it may be that she 
would have no love to give him in return.” 

“At least, he could tell her of his love, and could 
ask for hers, could he not ?” Althea said. 

“T fear not. Certainly he could not yet. There is 
a barrier between them that time will remove—nay, 
must remove !—but, even when that is gone, it is by 
no means certain that he will ever gain her love.” 


} 


“JT am sorry for him,’ she said, very softly. “I 
suppose she is not like the first one?” 

“Like! oh, no! The first one was a flighty, laugh- 
ing, pleasure-seeking woman—one who loved admira- 

S» P S 
tion and enjoyment, and who Ict her love of these 
things corrupt her; the other is : 

7 CSe* 

“As different from her as it is possible for two 
women to be. He thought that in the first these 


things were the signs of nothing but an innocent, 





joyous nature! He trusted her and believed her good, 
and he was cruelly deceived.” 

“And the other?” 

“Is as pure and good, he believes, as outwardly 
she scems to be. In the first, her love of gaiety 
sometimes almost appalled him; her restless desire 
for excitement scemed to him, even when he loved 
her so, to be something strange; but, in the second, 
he loves a woman pure in her thoughts, womanly and 

VOL. I. Q 
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dignified in every action, one who seems to him so 
far above himself, that sometimes—as he tells me—he 
doubts if at any future time he will ever be able to 
speak of his love to her, even though the barrier of 
which I have spoken should be removed.” 

“T hope he will win her!” Althea said ; “his love is 
worthy of being rewarded.” 

“Don’t you think you had better come in to 
lunch ?” Daisy said, as she came round the shrubbery 
which concealed the place where they were sitting 
from the windows of the morning-rooms. “I never 
saw two people who had so much to say to each 
other as you two have!” she added, laughing. 

“Nor I,” said Carless, who accompanied her. “I 
believe they would like to be wrecked on some desert 
island, so that they could chatter away together for 
ever without interruption.” He did not look particu- 
larly amiable as he said this, and the dark hue was 
on his face. 

“We were talking about the difference between 
truth and falsehood,” George said coldly. 

“Oh, were you! And what’s the result of the 
interesting discussion ?” Carless said. 

“Miss Brand thinks that the former generally gets 
the better of the latter in the long run.” 

“Does she, now? Well, suppose you come to 
lunch, and don’t kecp the rest of us waiting while you 
go in for metaphysics ! ” 

“ Such a discussion is not metaphysical.” 
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“Oh! do come in,” Daisy said. 

All through lunch Althea sat very silent, taking 
scarcely any part in the topics talked about by the 
others. But though George did not see it—or, if he 
saw it, made no sign—her cyes often rested on him, 
and, by the look in them, it might have been known 
that her thoughts were occupied with what he had 
said to her that morning. “Who was the man of 
whom he spoke, I wonder?” she said to herself. 
“ Whoever he was, at least Mr. Alleyn must be a dear 
friend of his, or he would never have spoken of his 
sorrows as feelingly as he did, nor would he have 
known all the circumstances so well. And who is 
the second love of his friend? Had he loved her 
himself, he could not have mentioned her with more 
praise and admiration. ‘Pure in her thoughts,’ he 
said, ‘womanly and dignified in every action, far 
above himself’ And again and again she wondered 
who his friend could be? One thought rose to her 
mind as she pondered over their morning's conversa- 
tion, that, as it came, made her heart almost stop 
beating, and sent the blood to her face, first dyeing it 
crimson, and then, retreating, leaving her very white ! 

“Tt cannot be,” she thought, “it cannot be that. 
But, if it were!” 

George, too, thought over all that he had said to 
her in the garden that morning. “ Why need I have 
told her all that wretched story ?” he said to himself ; 
“or, if I must have told her, why do it now? Should 
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she ever discover that I was the man of whom I 
spoke, she will either never believe that, in the second 
woman I described, I meant herself, or she will think 
that I tried to win her love through her sympathy, 
and made a stock-in-trade of my misfortune.” 

Nor, with the exception of Daisy, were the others 
in a very talkative vein. They did, of course, find 
something to say to cach other; even Althea was 
not so thoughtful but that she was able to evince some 
slight interest in what conversation was going on ; but, 
on the whole, the lunch was the dullest meal to which 
they had all sat down together, and even the mirth 
of Daisy could not rouse them. To Mr. Brand, the 
information that Althea had given him, respecting 
her determination never to marry Carless, had been 
of a more disturbing nature than at first he supposed 
Tt would be. On thinking over what she had told 
him, it seemed a shocking thing that she, his beauti- 
ful, peerless daughter, should be forced to discard a 
man to whom all the world thought her engaged, 
because he made no attempt to carry out that en- 
gagement, and because he was, as she believed, bad 
and selfish. 

“Surely,” the Rector thought, “the breaking off 
of such an engagement would have a bad effect on 
her in the eyes of that world. Surely people would 
point to her as a jilted woman, or, at least, a woman 
whose beauty was not appreciated by him who should 
have so desired to be the possessor of it!” 
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And then, mild and gentle as he was, he felt 
almost hatred against the man who could be so 
vacillating and indifferent. IIad he cherished Frank 
Carless as a son; had he been willing to give him his 
daughter, the most beautiful girl in Southshire, as he 
had often heard her called; had he meant to make 
him not only her husband, but also so to dower her 
that, in taking her, he should not only marry a wealth 
of beauty, but also a woman whose means would to 
many men be wealth; had he intended to do all 
this, and was he in return to have his daughter 
scorned and humiliated ? Heaven forbid, he thought, 
that he should be a revengeful man, or ever anything 
but a just one; but he determined—in spite of the 
promise he had given Althea to say nothing to 
Carless on the subject—that he would obtain from 
him some very substantial reason why his girl had 
been treated thus. It was true that Althea had told 
him that she had never loved Carless, and that she 
dreaded the time to come for her marriage with him ; 
but of that remark he took no heed. Supcrior as 
she was to other girls, she was still a woman, with 
a woman’s heart in her bosom; and women, Mr. 
Brand knew, were not likely to accept a slight like 
that, without feigning certainly as much indifference 
towards a man as that man had shown to them. 

Nor was Carless at all disposed to be very cheerful. 
Indeed, considering all that was on his mind, 1t would 
have been strange if he had been anything but 
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morose. Step by step he had involved himself in 
difficulties ; day by day he had wound round himself 
such a tangled mesh of deceit, that his difficulties and 
his deceit at last scemed to bid fair to overwhelm him. 
His money had been so gambled and squandered 
away that he was now almost penniless—nay, more 
than penniless, for his means were almost entirely 
gone, and he owed money to his friend George and 
to the bookmakers, and had also bills coming due 
that he could not pay; and, if this new speculation 
on ‘Cuban,’ which he had now decided on, should be 
a failure, he would scarcely dare to show his face in 
London. And, cven should it prove successful, of 
how little use would it be to him! A few hundred 
pounds were, at the most, all that he could hope to 
win, and they would only help to bolster him up 
for a time! His expenses in Kensington were, it 
is true, not great; but even the quiet way in which 
his wife was content to live and dress cost some- 
thing, and his own tastes, especially those in which 
he indulged out of his home, were not moderate. 
And then there was the story of his wife to be 
told! How he would ever tell it he did not know ; 
but that it must eventually be told by him, or 
others, was a certainty. And when told, what would 
all who knew him think of him? What would Mr. 
Brand think, what would Althea, or Hetty—as he 
always called her in his thoughts—think? Would 
not Althea tell him, with contempt, that she was glad 
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she had so read him aright as to determine to have 
no more to do with him; would not Hetty despise 
him, and tell him that he had treacherously coun- 
selled her marriage with Mr. Durfey, so that he 
might be free of her, and at liberty to marry the 
actress on whom he had set his heart? How things 
were cver to come straight with him he did not know, 
and the knowledge that, by his own faults, they had 
become so awry did not tend to make him a particu- 
larly pleasant member of the party at the Rectory. 

“ Lady Henrietta did not say where she was going 
to spend the summer, I suppose?” Mr. Brand asked 
of his daughters. He had no relish for conversation, 
but it was necessary to say something, and to break 
the silence that gradually secmed to be scttling down 
over the party. 

“Mrs. Repton wants to go to Switzerland,” Althea 
answered ; “ but Henrietta says she is tired of it—she 
has been there so often.” 

“T should think every one is tired of Switzerland 
by now!” Carless said. “I don’t believe there is an 
I¢nglishman alive who has not been there.” 

“Nor an American!” said George. 

“ The last time we were there,” Daisy said, laughing, 
“the place was overrun with French and German 
Jews, and they got all the best rooms in the hotels, 
and drank so much champagne that there could have 
been none left in Switzerland at the end of the 
season !”’ 
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“Which showed that they knew how to take care 
of themselves,” Carless said. 

“And did not spoil the beauty of the scenery,” 
added the Rector. 

“All the Jews in the world could not do that!” 
George said. 

“What did you think of Lady Henrietta?” Althea 
asked George. 

‘She seemed very pleasant,” he answered. 

“ She always does to gentlemen!” Daisy said. 

‘‘More so than to ladies?” he asked, smiling. 

“She has more men than women friends, which, 
Frank says, is because other women are jealous of 
her.” 


‘So they are 


{» 


Carless said. 

“Why ! what are they jealous of ?” George asked. 

“Her way of making herself all things to all men, 
I suppose,” Carless answered. “She is never on the 
high stilts, always agreeable, always good for any- 
thing ; she will even smoke a cigarette with a man 
sooner than let him smoke in solitude.” 

“T hate women who smoke,” George said, with a 
swift recollection of a woman he had once known who 
used to smoke. 

“T never knew one do so,” the Rector said ; “ but 
I don’t think I should like to know a woman who 
did.” 

“T am sure I shouldn't like a woman who smoked,” 
Althea said, “if I were a man!” 
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“Ah, you’re behind the times,” Carless said, with 
the faintest possible sneer. “So we all are, for the 
matter of that, in this sweet country. In narrow- 
minded prejudice we can beat the world.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘1 have set my life upon a cast !” 


DURING their stay at Brookwater there had been a 
good many suggestions made to Carless, both by 
George and Daisy, that they should all walk over to 
Carless Manor and see his family property. 

“T should like to visit your old house,’ George had 
said, “while I am in the neighbourhood ;” and his 
desire had been seconded by Daisy, who thought that 
a picnic in the quaintly laid-out grounds which sur- 
rounded the Manor would be delightful. 

But Carless, who had his reasons for not wishing 
to visit his house—reasons which the reader may un- 
derstand, or, at least, guess at—did not fall in very 
readily with George’s desire, and altogether pooh- 
poohed Daisy’s idea of a “ picnic.” 

“ Picnic!” he exclaimed scornfully, when the sub- 
ject was mooted. ‘“ What is the good of a picnic! 
It would probably result in every one catching their 
death of cold, to say nothing of the awful attacks 
of indigestion that generally follow that ridiculous 
manner of cating one’s lunch. Besides, if we went 
over, we should only be precisely the same people 
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who sit down daily to their meals in this room; so I 
fail to see why we shouldn’t go on eating them in 
comfort here, instead of in discomfort there!” 

“Tt would only be for once,” Daisy said, determined 
not to give in directly, “and perhaps Lady Henrietta 
would like to come.” 

“If she would, she must be considerably changed 
from what she used to be! She understands the 
comfort of a well-appointed table, with every neces- 
sary within reach of her hand, far too well to prefer 
a ‘picnic,’ as you call it, to such comforts. And I 
do not intend to ask her, or any one else, to any 
such idiotic performance over there.” 

“You get more horrid every day, Frank!” Daisy 
exclaimed, 

“Perhaps I do,” he answered. “ But, at any rate, 
I don’t mean to have anything of the sort at the 
Manor.” 

To George he used a different tone, but still one 
that showed very conclusively that the idea of a visit 
to his house was repugnant to him. 

“What is the use,” he said, “of taking you over 
there, simply to show you what an amount of comfort 
and ease there once was in the enjoyment of my 
people, and how little is left tome? There are still 
a few old pictures on the walls, by good enough 
painters, of dead and gone Carless’s,—at least, there 
were; but they have probably fallen out of their 
frames by now, and are lying flat on the floors. 
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And there is some antiquated furniture about the 
house that was fine enough once, I daresay; but I 
fancy some of the second-hand dealers would make a 
wry face if they were asked to buy it. If you tried to 
lie on the sofas or sit on the chairs, I expect they 
would break down under you, and a well-laden tea- 
tray would probably bring all, or any, of the tables 
to the ground with a smash. That’s about all there 
is to see, and I shouldn't think you find the prospect 
inviting !” 

“All!” George exclaimed—“ all! Why, there are 
still the fields and the wood, and the old-fashioned 
garden that I have heard the Brands and yourself 
speak of, are there not? They can’t have fallen into 
decay, or to picces, as you say the furniture has!” 

“Of course not. They are still there. But you 
know our family history well enough by now, and 
how we have parted with the land bit by bit, till there 
is little enough of it left.” 

“But there is still a good deal left ?” George said. 

“There might be more!” Carless answered moodily. 

But, notwithstanding all the objections made by 
Carless, George gained his wish, and one day they 
walked over to the Manor. 

“TI suppose you won't be satisfied till you have seen 
the place,” his friend said to him; “so you had better 
go with me. But don’t tell the girls anything about 
it, or they will want to come too. The old woman, 
who cherishes the delusion that she is looking after 
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the place, could not give them any tea, and they are 
sure to want it when they get there. Women always 
think tea-drinking a neccessary accompaniment to 
everything donc out of their ordinary course of life!” 

It happened that the day, on which they fixed 
to go over to the Manor, was also that on which 
the Ascot Gold Cup was to be run for. It wasa 
momentous occasion for Carless, he having written 
to Wilson, the bookmaker, telling him to lay him 
the odds to three hundred pounds about “Cuban”; 
and having also received a letter from that worthy, 
stating that he had done so, and that “Mr. C. was 
on at seven hundred and fifty pounds to three hun- 
dred.” So that, from the time when he opened his 
eyes in the morning, he should have let his thoughts 
dwell upon any other subject than this race was, 
perhaps, not strange, nor was it extraordinary that 
he was more nervous than he had ever felt before 
over such an event. 

He had written also to Mr. Meadows, who would 
of necessity be on the course, telling him to despatch 
a telegram to him at the “Crown and Cushion,’ 
the moment after the race was won, with the in- 
formation as to the result ; and he had also written 
to Polly, the barmaid, bidding her send it on to 
him the moment it arrived, by a boy on horseback. 
Over and over again, during the morning, he cal- 
culated the hour at which he could receive it. The 
race, he knew, would be run at three o’clock, and 
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he was aware that, what with the usual delay attend- 
ing such matters, and with, probably, several false 
starts, it could scarcely be over until half-past 
three. Then the telegram would undoubtedly be 
longer on its journey than usual, coming, as it would, 
from Ascot, and could scarcely arrive at Oldchester 
before five or half-past. The boy would be very 
little under an hour in riding over to Brookwater, 
so that he found he could not know until six o’clock, 
or half-past, whether he had won the money he so 
much needed, or had lost that which he had not 
the means to pay. If, therefore, they timed them- 
selves to get back to the Rectory at the hour for 
dinner, the telegram would probably be lying in the 
hall awaiting him on his return. 

“Suppose,” he thought all that day, when alone 
in the garden or sitting silent at lunch, or walking 
over with George to his house, “that ‘Cuban’ should 
not win.” How then would it be with him, and what 
was to become of him? Heaven only knew! 

But he knew that he was at the end of his re- 
sources. Ile had said to George, answering a remark 
of his about his fields and lands, that “ there might 
be more,” and in this there had certainly been no 
deceit, for of them there were none left, or none on 
which money could be raised. The Manor itself 
was still entailed property, and a few acres round 
it, including the old gardens, were also entailed, so 
of them it was impossible to dispose, and equally 
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impossible to borrow moncy on them. Nor would 
it be likely that any one in their senses would rent 
the ruined, and, for years, unrepaired old house. 
The gardens, he believed, did produce about fifty 
pounds a year in fruit and vegetables, but, ever since 
the Manor had been deserted, they had been the per- 
quisites, and indeed the only wages, of the gardener 
in the village, and of the old woman who professed 
to “ look after” the place, and lived there. 

His nervousness about the race to be decided that 
day was, therefore, not strange. If “Cuban” won, 
the seven hundred and fifty pounds would, as he 
said to himself, “keep him going” for some little 
time longer—would put a little ready money into 
his pocket, and enable him to pay off one or two 
of his most pressing liabilities. But if, instead of 
winning that sum, he should lose three hundred 
pounds more, or rather, add three hundred pounds 
more of debt on to what he already owed—for to 
pay it was an utter impossibility !—what then would 
become of him? 

One thing must undoubtedly result should “ Cuban” 
lose the race; namely, that he would not be able 
to appear in London after next week, or, if able to 
appear, he could only do so through the tolerance 
of his creditors. And if London were closed to him, 
where then could he live? He could not be always 
at Brookwater Rectory, and there was no other place 
in England to which he could go; certainly no other 
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where, as a guest, he could live entirely free of cost— 
a matter which, if the worst happened to-day, would 
be of great consideration to him. There were places 
on the Continent, he knew, where men and women 
who had either spent, or lost, the principal part of 
their incomes, but who still had some small remnant 
left, could retire, and, even in these days, live very 
cheaply. But what would such a life as this be to 
him ?—to him whose only visits to the Continent had 
been made when moncy was very plentiful for the 
moment, and when he was bound for the most ex- 
travagant and gay places it possessed! Ile remem- 
bered how, often on his journeys to Paris, he had 
looked with disgust on some of the wretched villages 
and towns at which the train stopped between the 
coast and that city, and how he had pitied the poor 
english who, he had been told, had come to live 
at them, in the hopes of making their moncy go a 
little farther. He recalled to his mind a story that 
he had heard about a broken-down old man about 
town, whom he once had known, who had retired 
to Amiens, he thought, and had there lived a life 
of desolation because he had scarcely any part of 
a once handsome fortune Icft; and he remembered 
also that a family, who had formerly lived in affluence, 
had retired to Avranches, where it was said some of 
the members had almost died of melancholy. But, 
could he lead such a life as this? Could he content 
himself with the society of his wife ?—for if he went 
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away she could not be left behind. Could he live 
in some ¢rotstéme étage of a miserable French pro- 
vincial town, having no one to pass his days with but 
a few broken-down compatriots, who were possibly 
not out of their country on account of the shortness 
of money only; and could he exist with no other 
amusement in life than that of playing billiards for 
half-a-franc a game in a recking café, or at the 
miserable rooms known as “The English Club”? 
“No; a thousand times, no!” he told himself. If the 
worst came to the worst, he did not know what he 
would do; but at least he would never allow himself 
to lead such a life as that. But, while he reflected 
on all this, and determined that for him such an 
existence would be impossible, he forgot that it 
would be impossible in a way he had not taken into 
consideration. He forgot that he would not have 
the means wherewith to live, even in an out-of-the- 
way Continental town. 

George and he started on foot for the Manor, after 
lunch was over at the Rectory. The former, deter- 
mined that there should be no more secrets, nor any 
more deccits, however trifling, practised with his con- 
sent, had plainly announced at that meal where they 
were going to in the afternoon, and, somewhat to 
his surprise, neither of the Miss Brands had offered 
to accompany them. Carless, however, expressed no 
surprise when George mentioned this as they were 
walking over. 

VOL. I. R 
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“After all,” he said, “I suppose it wasn’t likely 
that they would want to come. Daisy is probably 
huffed because I would not accede to her idiotic 
desire for a picnic; and as to Althea—well, I don’t 
suppose she would have come if I had asked her!” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she does not take the faintest interest 
now in anything that concerns me!” 

“Ts not that your own fault ?” 

“No! Ihave told you more than once that she 
never really cared for me; so it is not my own fault. 
Nothing I have done has destroyed any affection 
she ever felt for me, for none was ever therc!” 

“If you judge her rightly,” George said, “so much 
the better for you both!” 

As they went along, somctimes keeping to a road 
coolly shaded by huge clms from the afternoon sun, 
and sometimes getting over stiles and making short 
cuts through fields in which the corn was showing 
signs of an early harvest, should the warm weather 
continue, Carless gave his friend accounts of the way 
in which his family property had been parted with, 
and lost to them. 

“This,” he said, pointing away over a cornfield 
in the midst of which they were standing, “was ours 
up to my great-grandfather’s time. Then it went 
to pay a wager he had lost at Newmarket. It is 
exactly a ten-acre field, and was one of the best 
we had.” 


* quae 
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“ Did it raise sufficient to pay the wager?” George 
asked. 

“Yes, and more! The sum lost was three thou- 
sand pounds, and it fetched more than four. Over 
there is another one: it went in the same way.” 

“Tt is a thousand pities!” George said. “ Don't 
let any more go, Frank !” 

Carless looked at him for a second, as though 
wondering what answer to make. Then he said,— 

“No; Idon’t think I shall. I shan’t sell any more.” 

When they entered the old house itself, George 
found that even the reckless style of Carless’s con- 
versation had hardly exaggerated the state of things 
that existed there. 

It must have been, once upon a time, a comfort- 
able, roomy, handsome old house; and even now it 
was a fine old ruin. The hall, into which one entered 
direct, was large enough for a troop of dragoons 
to have manceuvred in; and had, undoubtedly, in 
some past days been one of the principally occupied 
parts of the Manor. There was a fireplace zz which 
half-a-dozen people might have sat, and round the 
hall were benches covered with leather, on which, 
perhaps, earlier Carless’s had lolled and sat, or, 
perhaps, stretched themselves out for sleep during 
the long summer days when there was nothing to 
be shot or hunted. But the leather on the benches 
was now nearly black instead of red, as it had once 
been, and in many places had come asunder from 
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the woodwork, and in one or two corners—corners 
where a man might almost be as comfortable as in 
an armchair—it had been quite worn away; but 
this was probably more from use in former days than 
from neglect in latter ones. It had evidently been 
also the picture-gallery, for on the walls there still 
hung some twenty or thirty portraits, though, in more 
than one place, the marks on the panelling showed 
that others had hung there, and had then been 
removed. Pointing to these vacancies, George said, 
“T suppose the pictures that were once there have 
done what you spoke about, and, being very old, have 
fallen out of their frames.” 

“On the contrary,” Carless answered, “they were 
the more modern ones—the likenesses of my more 
immediate ancestors—and were removed to the south 
wing, where my father and uncles finally lived.” 

“They,” George said, pointing to those still on 
the wall, “are fine paintings, and, I should think, 
good likenesses.” 

“T suppose so,” Carless replied; “I believe they 
are by good enough painters. That fellow,” direct- 
ing George’s attention to an ancestor in the cavalier 
dress, “is a Vandyke, and considered a good one.” 

“A Royalist, of course ?” George said. 

“Oh, yes! We were always loyal enough ; though 
I don’t know that we ever made much by it. He,” 
looking at the cavalier, “was Bulstrode Carless, and 
had quite the family failings, as well as some virtues 
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many of us have not possessed. He was a gambler 
and, as likely as not, a drunkard, and he was 
supposed to be a woman-lover, On the other hand, 
he was a demon to fight, and was a man of culture. 
And he wrote a book.” 

“A book!” 

“Or rather, his memoirs; but they were never 
printed, and are kicking about somewhere, I daresay. 
I remember finding them when I was a boy, and 
thinking them amusing reading, though I had to 
peruse them with a magnifying glass—he wrote 
such a confoundedly cramped hand. He narrates 
in them, how one night he sat up playing cards with 
some woman—Lady C. he calls her—and won over 
two thousand pounds from her. When she paid him, 
he handed it all over to the ‘cause,’ which was a deuced 
sight more than I would have done!” 

“ They were very sincere in their loyalty, dissipated 
cavaliers though they were,” George said. 

“They gave away enough when they gave their 
services: they might have kept their money. Look 
at that old chap,” pointing to another in a full-bot- 
tomed wig and a scarlet coat; “rathcr a pimply- 
looking face, isn’t it? He was grandson to Bulstrode, 
and was Speaker, or Attorney General, or Lord Chief 
Justice, or the lord knows what. That’s his third 
wife,” and he directed George's attention to the por- 
trait of a good-looking girl of about twenty, which 
hung next to the cavalier. 
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“An ill-assorted match in point of years,” George 
said. 

“So much so, that she bolted with a Frenchman 
two years after they were married. He was found 
dead in his bed one morning, with two empty bottles 
on the floor, and one nearly full of liquor clasped in 
his hand. Nice family, aren’t we?” 

“There must have been some better, I imagine.” 

“ Deuced few! Look at that one,’—and here he 
pointed to a Carless dressed in the costume worn in 
the early part of George the Third’s reign,—“ he was a 
queer fish, too! He had been a soldier in his early 
days, and fought at Culloden ; then he turned parson, 
and got a fat living that he never went near. He 
finished up by cutting his throat.” 

“Good heavens! what for?” 

“ Nobody ever knew. Most probably, I should say, 
from the ghastly dulness of this place; for he lived 
here all by himself for years.” 

“Who is that?” George asked, pointing to the 
picture of a lady in quite a modern costume—the 
costume of twenty years ago. 

“That? That is my mother. She died, you know, 
when I was a boy. Had she lived, I might have been 
a different man. Who knows ?” 

George looked at him as he spoke, and, as he looked, 
there vanished from his mind much of the harshness 
that had lately come into it against him, for, as Carless 
mentioned his mother, George noticed something in 
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the man—he did not know what—but still a some- 
thing that brought back much of his old liking for 
him. His voice had softened as he spoke of her, and, 
in the speculation which he made, there seemed to be 
a regret for his past life—a sadness that that life had 
been as it had. 

“She died,” Carless went on, “when I was very 
young ; yet I can well remember her—sometimes find 
myself thinking of her. And sometimes, too, I recall 
her last words to me, in which, as she lay dying slowly, 
she bade me try and be a good man. A good man! 
My God! how I have obeyed her bidding!” 

“Do not think of it,” George said, and as he spoke, 
he laid his hand on Carless’s shoulder. “ Do not think 
of it; there is still time for you to make your life a 
better one. Allis not lost yet, and you are still young. 
Try and lead a better life for her memory’s sake.” 

“It is too late,” he said, with a meaning in his 
words that George did not understand. 

“No, no, no! you have chances still before you. 
Acknowledge this marriage, give over your gambling 
habits, and live without disguise before the world. 
You might even yet put your hand to some work, and 
make your life worth something.” 

“ What work?—what could I do? what am I fit for? 
J am too old for one of the professions ; too old, in 
fact, for anything, except to go on leading the same 
useless life that I have always done. Do! I couldn’t 
earn bread and cheese!” 
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“Why not settle down here, and attend to your 
property? Surely your land would bring you in more 
if you were living on it, and cultivating it, than it 
does now! And 7 

“It might easily do that,” interposed Carless. 

“And,” George went on, “if you did up this house, 
it would be comfortable enough.” 

“It can’t be done—it is useless talking about it! 
Come,” he said, looking at his watch, “if you want to 
see anything more of this place, we had better make 
haste : it is half-past four now.” 

They went over other rooms in the house, and 
George saw in all of them the desolation and dis- 
repair which have been hinted at in a _ previous 
chapter. The old saloon—which was hung with a 
blue-and-white striped species of calico, probably with 
a view to hiding the decay of the panelling behind it 
—looked a fearful abode of gloom, as Carless threw 
open the windows and shutters, and Ict in the full flood 
of the summer afternoon sun. Even the old gilded 
ceiling was falling to pieces now, and portions of the 
moulding lay on the worn-out Turkey carpet, just as 
they had fallen. There was, too, about the room, that 
odour which invariably pervades places that, once 
much used, have afterwards been for a long time 





neglected. 

“Tt would want a lot of doing up, wouldn’t it,” 
Carless said, “before one could live in it again, as you 
suggested ?” 
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“Other old places have been as much out of re- 
pair,” George said, “and have been restored again and 
made comfortable.” 

“Then their owners have been better off than I am. 
Now come and see the two or three rooms where my 
uncles lived the greater part of their lives, and my 
father also, when he stayed hcre—and then we will 
be off.” 

These rooms did present a more cheerful appear- 
ance, for, although they also were closed, and the 
windows and shutters had to be thrown open by 
Carless, they, at least, did not give the visitor the 
idea that they had been allowed to fall into ruin, 
without any care being taken of them. The parlour, 
or that which had been used as a parlour and general 
sitting-room and living-room, looked as though, with 
a good fire in it, it might be a very tolerable and 
comfortable place on a winter’s evening ; or cqually 
so on a summer’s day, with flowers arranged about 
it, and with white curtains decorating its windows. 
The pictures, too, of modern ancestors, of which 
Carless had spoken as being removed here, looked 
fresher and brighter than those in the hall, and their 
frames were swathed in gauze for protection; the 
chairs also were covered in holland, and this part 
of the house was evidently attended to in a per- 
functory manner. 

“You see,” Carless said, “I have kept the good wine 
to the last. The old woman who ‘looks after’ the 
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place is under some kind of an agreement to attend 
to these rooms—though why she should be, I am 
sure I don’t know; nobody is ever likely to live here 
again.” 

“Nonsense! I tell you you are going to settle 
down here some day, and live the life of a country 
gentleman.” 

“Ah! I daresay. Well, we shall see. If such an 
event ever should happen, things will have to change 
considerably. Come along—it is time we were going.” 

Through the walk home, Carless was very silent, 
nor was George much inclined for conversation. It is 
scarcely necessary to say on what different subjects 
their thoughts were occupied. Carlcss could think of 
but one thing—that thing, the race which by now must 
be long since over. He knew that, in all probability, 
the telegram which he expected was at this moment 
being despatched from the “Crown and Cushion,” 
and that the boy who was to bring it to Brookwater 
Rectory was already on his road. If “ Cuban” had 
not won !—that was what he kept repeating to himself 
as he strode along; if “Cuban” had not won !—and, as 
he thought of all that the horse’s victory or loss might 
do for him, George was pondering how he might help 
him—help him to live a better life and get free of his 
embarrassments ; perhaps help him to restore his old 
and ruined house. If it were still in his power to so 
assist his friend, he resolved that he would do it. 

“How much, I wonder,” he said to himself, “ would 
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it need to put the Manor in thorough repair? Could 
it be done for two or three thousand pounds? If it 
could, I would sell out that sum, and let him have it. 
It would only make my income a hundred or so less ; 
and I daresay by a little scraping,—a month’s less 
Continental trip a year, more pipes and less cigars, 
and more walking and less horse and cab hire,—I 
could manage to doit. Besides, after all, he is not as 
bad as I have judged him to be; he would pay me as 
much interest as he could. I will sce about it.” 

When, at half-past six, they entered the hall of 
the Rectory, Carless saw at a glance that the ques- 
tion, which in his present circumstances was so 
momentous a one, was decided for him, and that, in 
another moment, he would know whether he had won 
enough to float him for some time longer, or whether 
he was now utterly without resources, and with 
another large sum addcd to his debts. For, lying 
on the table, was the ominous orange-coloured en- 
velope that few, except those who in their business 
are accustomed to receive them hourly, care to see 
awaiting them. Carless, however, did not hesitate 
an instant in taking it up and tearing it open. One 
hasty glance was sufficient to enable him to master 
its contents. 

“TI must go to London to-morrow,” he said to 
George ; and, as he spoke, the door of the morning- 
room opened, and Althea Brand, dressed for dinner, 
came into the hall. 
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“Why? is anything wrong?” she and George 
asked simultaneously. 

“No; oh, no! nothing wrong. It is only a matter 
of business—that’s all ; only a little business. Dinner 
is ready, I suppose? Let us get upstairs, George, 
and not keep them waiting. You're hungry, aren’t 
you? The walk was a long and tiring one!” 

The telegram ran as follows :— 

“Flying Fox,’ 1st; ‘Cuban, 2nd; ‘Dewdrop,’ 3rd. 
Won by a short head.” 


CHAPTER XIX, 
“O Love, Love, Love! O withering might !” 


IT remained for George to finish the visit to the 
Rectory alone, as Carless had gone off the morning 
after the race for the cup, and had since written 
to say that “business” would prevent him from re- 
turning, but that he hoped his absence would in no 
way cause George to shorten his stay. 

“T don’t see why it should do so, if you and your 
sister will accept my solitary services as a com- 
panion,” George said to Althea, after making her 
aware of the contents of Carless’s letter. 

“Nor do J,” she replied, “except that I am afraid 
you will miss his society, especially in the evenings 
when we have left you.” 

“No,” George said, “I shall not miss it then, as I 
shall simply go to bed earlier myself, or’’—with a 
smile—" persuade you all to sit up later.” 

“We will even do that if you wish it,” she an- 
swered; “but you must not leave us before the 
time fixed.” 

“T am sure J shall not miss him!” Daisy said, who 
happened to be with them, “for he got more and 
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more morose and disagreeable every day. He used 
to be as nice a companion as possible, but of late 
he has been something horrid, what with his sneers 
and sarcasms, and general contempt for everything 
and everybody.” 

“Don’t be too hard on him,” George said. “Like 
every other man who lives in the world, he has his 
troubles and worries—things that to you,” addressing 
Daisy, “are unknown.” 

“A man who lives in the world should be suff- 
ciently worldly to disguise his troubles and worries ; 
at any rate, he should not allow them to make him 
disagreeable to those who are always pleasant to 
him.” With which remark, Daisy gathered up her 
tatting and left them. 

“Always loyal!” Althea said to him, repeating 
purposely a former remark of hers. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “and always shall be, I hope.” 

“I wonder why he went away so suddenly?” 
Althea said, 

“Business took him, I suppose,’ George said, “as 
he told us.” 

He thought he knew the reason, and he hated 
himself for the deception that he imagined he was 
practising. He thought that the telegram was from 
Carless’s wife; that perhaps she was ill or alarmed 
at his absence. He had no more idea than Althea 
of the true reason of his friend’s departure. Had 
he known, had he guessed that, in spite of all the 
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promises given him, Carless had again lost a large 
sum of money by betting, he would scarcely have 
said anything to cause her to remark a second time 
on his loyalty to his friend. 

“What business can he have in London?” she 
asked. “I thought his life was one round of 
pleasure.” 

“Even the greatest votaries of pleasure have some 
sort of business or serious pursuit nowadays,” George 
answered ; “and, you know, pleasure is a business, 
though not a profitable one.” 

“It must be a very wearisome one,” she answered. 
“Look at Lady Henrietta, for instance; she must be 
intensely tired of her life of gaiety by now, I should 
think.” 

“T never met her till the other day,” George said ; 
“but she did not give me the impression of a woman 
who was tired of life.” 

“You are to go and call on her in town, you know. 
She asked you to do so, and she will be very hurt 
if you do not.” 

“T will not hurt her feelings, then,” he said, with 
a laugh. “I will go and call on her; but I do not 
quite see why she should wish me to do so. I fancy; 
her set of friends arc very different from me.” 

“You will be the only literary one amongst them, 
at any rate. You will be quite a lion, for a time at 
least, and until some new excitement is found.” 

“Do you know her friends?” George asked. 
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“Oh, yes! I know them, but not very well. Wu 
have stayed at Shadwell House, you know, for a day 
or so when in town.” 

“So I have heard. But who are her friends, and 
what are they like?”’ 

“All pleasure-seekers, like herself; some of them 
very pleasant, and others quite the reverse. Do you 
know Lord Knytebyrde?” 

“By name only. Is he one of the pleasant ones, 
or one of the ‘reverse’ ?” 

“The ‘reverse,’” she said, with a smile; “very 
much the reverse. He is the most horrid man I 
think I ever met. He is worse than dissipated, and 
he cannot disguise the fact even before ladies. And 
he is not a gentleman.” 

“So I should imagine from what I have heard 
of him. A man told me once that he thrust his 
attentions upon every lady with whom he came into 
contact, and that he tells every one that his greatest 
erief in life is that he has grown too stout to ride 
his own horses in steeplechases. Is that a good 
description of him?” 

“Very, I should say; though I have to thank him 
for never thrusting his attentions on me. He is 
always good enough to appear very subdued before 
me.” 

“T am glad of it!” 

“Why?” she asked, with a slight colour rising in 
her cheek. 
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“Because | should feel inclined to do him a mortal 
injury if he had ever annoyed you!” 

“Why! are you a champion of injured damsels?” 

“No, but I would be of you; that is, if you would 
let me be.” 

For answer she gave him one of her soft smiles, 
She felt that she should say something in acknow- 
ledgment of this homage; but she had no words 
ready at the moment. He went on,— 

“And Lady Henrietta’s other friends—are they 
all like Lord Knytebyrde ?” 

“Oh, no. There is her cousin, you know—Mr. 
Beamish; he is very quiet and pleasant. Then there 
is Mr. Lupin, who is harmless and rather silly. And 
Frank is another friend.” 

“Yes, I know he is; they have known each other 
for years, I believe. But at present you have men- 
tioned only gentlemen. Has she no women friends?” 

“Very few; scarcely any, except myself. I am 
her friend.” : 

“That speaks well for her, at any rate!” George said. 

“You are trying to make me vain,” she replied. 
“You must cease these compliments, or I shall think 
you are laughing at me.” 

“Do you think you will be going to stay with her 
soon again?” George asked, not heeding her reproof. 

“JT should think nothing more unlikely. Why do 
you ask?” 

“ Because then I could call upon you, toa 
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London I could be of use to you, if it were only as 
an attendant on you at the galleries, and concerts, 
and other places.” 

“Oh, how nice it would be!” she exclaimed. 
Womanlike, her nature was touched at the idea of 
such pleasant days. “Frank will never take us any- 
where, and says that Lady Henrietta, being a married 
woman, can chaperon us to any place.” 

“Frank is a wretch!” George answered, remem- 
bering all the time that perhaps Carless had very 
good reasons for not wishing to be seen escorting 
ladies about to different public places. ‘But I am 
not like him, ‘morose and disagrceablc,’ as your sister 
says. I should put myself entircly at your service, 
and offer to take you everywhere.” 

“But even the galleries and the concerts would be 
soon exhausted, and your labours at an end.” 

“My ‘pleasure,’ you should say. Bw there are 
hundreds of other things to do! Ther s my boat up 
the river at Richmond—and there are worse things 
than boating on a summer evening between Rich- 
mond and Hampton, to say nothing of pleasant 
repasts at the waterside inns, and the drive home 
at night. Why, there is no end to the enjoyment 
of life in London during the season!” 

“If you talk like this, I shall persuade papa to 
instantly tell the Earl we must be invited to town!” 
she said. 

“I wish you would. If you don’t, I shall.” 
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They were silent after this for some moments, 
Althea going on with the work she was engaged 
upon, and George sitting thoughtfully by her side. 
Then presently he said,— 

“You know, we must not let our newly-made 
friendship fade away—or, at least, J should be very 
sorry to think that it could do so. The fact of our 
mothers having been so much to each other should 
make it a closer one.” 

“T hope there is no danger of its fading away,” she 
said softly. 

“Indeed, there is, if we do not frequently meet. I 
cannot be always at Brookwater, you know.” 

“But you can be a good deal. You could come as 
often as Frank does,” 

“No! he is a County man, and almost one of your 
family. Besides, I want to see you—to see you all— 
in London. I want to show you my solitary little 
house; you know you have two or three times ex- 
pressed some interest in it.” : 

“Yes ; I should like to see it,” she said, “and to see 
your surroundings, and to make the acquaintance of 
your housekceper and pets.” 

“{Y don’t think you will form much of an opinion of 
them,” he answered, with a laugh. “ The housekeeper 
is deaf, and wears a most palpable wig, and the dog is 
lame.” 

“And I might see that friend of yours there— 
might I not?” 
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“Which friend ?” 

“The man you have made me take such an interest 
in. The man who has been so unhappy.” 

“Yes,” he said, slowly ; “yes, you might sce him 
there.” 

Conversations such as these would have borne no 
meaning to the ordinary listener, unless that of the 
simplest ; but to them they were dangerously sweet, 
while those long June days were passing and George’s 
visit drawing to an end. 

And—pcrhaps unknown to them—their talks and 
rambles had upon each the same effect. When they 
parted at night, it was to think over what each had 
said during the day ; when they met in the morning, 
it was with pleasure that a new day had begun during 
which they could be together. And both their 
speculations were the same. 

“I wonder,’ George would ponder, “if she knows 
what this visit has done for me—if she knows how her 
fair image has driven out for ever from my mind the 
dark memory that possessed it—if she can guess how, 
for ever now, she will be the one woman to whom my 
heart will turn?” And Althea would also—although 
her thoughts and musings had not yet so deep and 
decided an expression as his—be always thinking of 
him. But sometimes she would be almost angry, 
would reflect that she was, after all, no different from 
other women—a thing that once she had prided her- 
self on being—that she was like any simple school-girl 
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who could be easily won. Yet, had he tried to win 
her, had he used any arts such as men use when they 
woo ?—and her answer was always, No. And still she 
recognised that there was a charm about him that no 
other man had ever possessed—for her, at least. He 
was so manly, so strong and powerful, able to do 
everything that a man should do, yet so gentle and 
unassuming, and never speaking of himself, though 
he might well have done so. She had laughed at 
women who were prone to try and make a romance 
out of life, who imagined every man a hcro, and who 
believed that the man they admired, or cared for, 
resembled the heroes of romance and poetry. Yet, 
was not he like some hero of romance? Was he not 
what she had imagined Lancelot to be? mighty as 
Lancelot in his power, but younger than Lancelot 
and more handsome, and—for there was his charm! 
—not erring and impure as he was. No, she told 
hersclf, there should be no comparison made in hee 
mind between George and that sinful knight. If she 
must have her ideal resemblance,—if she too, like 
others, must have her touch of girlish romance,—then 
she would liken him to Arthur, who was both great, 
and mighty, and pure; but not to Lancelot. 

Had she come to love him already, so soon ?—she, 
who had met many men, and had never felt the 
faintest tremor of love for any of them; had she 
come to love this one who had appeared amongst 
them, not as a stranger, it was true, but as one of 
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whom they knew but little, and that little only by 
hearsay ? She almost whispered Yes to herself, when 
she asked the question. Yes, yes, yes! It must be 
so ; for if it was not love that stirred her, what could 
it be? Yet, so unknown was the passion to her, that 
still she almost doubted. And again she said to 
herself, “If it is not love, what can it be?” Was 
it love that made her rise so early on these summer 
mornings, to gather fairer roses for their breakfast 
table than she had ever cared much to gather before? 
Was it love that made her always choose them from 
one or two particular bushes, because, alas ! he had 
said early in his visit that he thought those the 
sweetest of all sweet roses? Was it love that made 
her heart give a great bound if,in turning any garden 
path in those early mornings, she came across him, 
already up, and was alone with him for an hour before 
the others came? Was it love that made her almost 
fear to put her hand in his, lest, through her own, he 
should guess at what was in her heart? Ah, yes; 
ah, yes! There was no room for doubt! Love had 
come to her at last—had thrown his net, and had 
entrapped her. Yet, why bewail her love! Had ever 
woman nobler, more handsome, lover? If love had 
caught her, at least it had caught her kindly, and had 
made her bestow her heart, and soul, and life, on one 
well worthy of such gifts. 

But, with this newborn joy there came a sadness 
also. Had not Carless confessed to her that he had 
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told George they were engaged? And, although such 
was not the case—although, as she had told her 
father, she loathed the idea of ever becoming that 
man’s wife—did not the very fact of such a thing 
having been rumoured and talked about, place a 
barrier between her and the man she now knew she 
loved? Could it be possible that, knowing how her 
name had been coupled with Carless’s, he would 
return her love,—would think her worthy of his? Yet, 
she remembered with joy, he did not seem as though 
he despised her, or thought the worse of her for what 
he had heard. Was he not always at her side, always 
soft and gentle to her; had he not told her that their 
friendship must not fade away, but that they must 
meet again and again? Such were the phrases of 
one who admired—perhaps loved—a woman ; not of 
one who despised her ! 

But again—for her perplexity was very grcat now— 
if he knew, or thought he knew, that Carless and she 
were engaged, how would it be possible that he could 
himsclf love her? It was, before all things, apparent 
that he was an honourable man. What honourable 
man would allow himself to love the woman to whom 
his friend was betrothed? Did he know of any 
barrier that would prevent Carless ever asking her to 
be his wife, and so, knowing of some such barrier, feel 
free to love her? It might be—might well be. 
Carless was a man whose life in London was not 
likely to be anything but the life of a dissipated, 
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worldly man. It was possible—although she knew 
but little of such things—that he might have placed 
innumerable obstacles in the way of his marrying her, 
or any other woman, and that his friend knew such to 
be the case. And then, swift as lightning, as her 
mind dwelt on the possibility of such obstacles and 
barriers, there came to her recollection the fact that 
George, when talking about that other friend of his 
whose life had been so sad, had said that, between 
that friend and the woman whom he loved, there was 
“a barrier that time would—nay, must—remove.” 
What—what did it all mean? Did he know that he 
was free to love her, did he know that Carless could 
not step between them and their love, was he the 
fricnd of whom he spoke, and was she the woman? 
Ah! if such should be the case, what bliss, what 
happiness of love might be hers! But even were 
it not so—were she never to know the ecstacy of 
possessing his love, never to have him tell it to her— 
still, with her it must always now be the same. She 
loved him, and dcath alone would quench that love. 
But it behoved her to be very careful, and to hide her 
love out of sight—for the present, at Icast. 


“So you are determined to leave us, Alleyn,” Mr. 
Brand said to him on the night before his departure ; 
“determined to leave us to our quiet country life, and 
return to the heat and dust of London. Much better 
stay here!” 
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“T can't,’ George answered, “or I would willingly. 
I have lots of things to do in London that must be 
attended to. There is about a ton of ‘proof’ wait- 
ing to be corrected, to say nothing of interviews to be 
held with the publishers. And my enormous house- 
hold will become demoralized from neglect. The 
housekeeper will be so lazy that I shall never get her 
to do any more work, and the dog and bird will 
have forgotten me.” 

“Well, well,” the Rector said; “I wish you were 
just coming, instcad of going away!” 

On this last night they were all in the drawing- 
room, it being too wet to go outside. For the first 
evening during George’s visit, the glorious weather 
had changed, and they were all confined to the house. 
None of them liked this confinement, the Rector 
preferring to sit on his lawn in the summer evenings 
with his children about him—that is to say, about him 
occasionally ; for they had, of late, been in the habit 
of wandering away from him, and strolling about in 
the grounds. It is possible, too, that on this evening, 
had it been fine, he would have had only Daisy for 
his companion, since, in all probability, George and 
Althea would have taken a last ramble in the garden. 

But to-night there was ne help for it, and they 
were forced to make the best of indoors, Daisy had 
sat down to write a letter to her soldier-lover in India, 
which George was to take to London on the morrow 
and post (there being a slight uncertainty about the 
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movements of the Brookwater post-office officials), 
George and the Rector were seated luxuriously in the 
deep armchairs, and Althea was at the piano, playing 
some of her favourite sonatas. 

“Oh! do play something more lively!” Daisy ex- 
claimed, as she commenced an onslaught on a fresh 
sheet of foreign note-paper, through which her pen 
kept occasionally sticking ; “those old German airs 
are enough to make one cry!” 

“Very well,” Althea said,—“I will;” and she 
played a selection from “ La Mascotte.” 

“That’s better!” Daisy said. 

“T like Beethoven best,” George remarked. 

“So do I,” Althea said; “but Daisy is a tyrant, 
and makes me do as she likes.” 

Presently she closed the piano and would play no 
more, and after a little conversation, during which 
Daisy finished her love-letter, they all prepared to 
retire. 

" The Rector and Daisy were the first to go upstairs, 
and as George gave Althea her candlestick, he said: 

“Have you told Mr. Brand yet that you want to 
do some shopping ?” 

“ No,’ she answered, “not yet. Besides, I do not 
know that I want to do any shopping.” 

“Nor, perhaps, to go to London ?” 

She paused a moment, and then, as she put her 
hand in his and wished him ‘“ Good-night,” she 
said,— 
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“Yes; I should like to go to London.” 
“Remember,” George said, “I shall not hear any 
more sonatas until I hear you play them again. 
Until I do, I shall not listen to Chopin or Beethoven.” 
“T will remember. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“If gentle words might comfort me, 
Thy speeches long ago had eased my sorrows ! 
For kind and loving hast thou always been.” 


FRANK CARLESS did not take the trouble to notify 
in any way to his wife that he was leaving Southshire 
suddenly for London, but walked in upon her un- 
expectedly about seven o’clock in the evening follow- 
ing the day of the race. 

He let himself in with his latch-key, and walking 
upstairs to the sitting-room, found his wife and her 
father together. 

“Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed as she got up from 
her chair and ran towards him; “who would have 
expected to see you back so suddenly? Oh, I am 
so glad ; but what brought you ?” 

“Business. How are you, Meadows?” shaking 
hands with that gentleman. “And I got confound- 
edly sick of Southshire. Well! how have you been, 
Millie ?” 

“Very well, Frank, but a little dull. However, 
that does not matter, now that you have come back. 
Will you have some tea? Father and I are just going 
to have some.” 
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“Tea! I haven’t had any dinner yet! But I will 
have a cup, only get me a chop with it. You had 
better try one too, Meadows.” 

“No, thanks, my boy,” Mr. Meadows replied; “I 
had one at the station when I got back, before I 
came on here.” 

“Got back from where?” 

‘From Ascot, dear boy. To-day’s the last of the 
meeting, you know.” 

“Oh, ah! so it is,” Carless replied nonchalantly, 
as though Ascot was the last thing in his thoughts. 
“Well! how did they get on to-day?” 

“ Not a favourite won!” Mr. Meadows replicd. 

“And not a tipster right, eh ?” 

“ Not many.” 

“No; I should think not !” 

He had grected his wife with affectionate kindness 
when he came in, and his father-in-law with civility. 
Indeed, it was not his nature to be unkind to her, 
except through neglect, unless she provoked hime 
And, more often than not, she disarmed him of un- 
kindness by the lovingness of her nature. To-night 
she had sprung towards him, had put her arms round 
him, and had kissed him as the best treated wife in 
the world might have put her arms round and kissed 
her husband, and he had appreciated her affection. 
She, at least, he thought, did not detest and despise 
him, though God knew she had the most right to do 
SO. 
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In the train by which he travelled from Southshire, 
he had, when not occupied with thinking of the ruin 
that stared him in the face, made some resolutions 
with regard to the future treatment of Millie. He 
would be kinder to her, he determined—would be more 
with her, and would study her desires more. Heaven 
only knew what future was before them now; but he 
resolved that, bad as that future might be, he would 
not make it worse for her by any unkindness on his 
part. So he ate his chop and drank his tea, and 
talked as pleasantly to his wife and her father as his 
gloomy thoughts would allow him to do. Of course, 
with Mr. Meadows prescnt, the subject of the meet- 
ing at Ascot could not be avoided; but Carless said 
very little on it, with the exception of asking about 
the race for the “Cup,” a description of which, how- 
ever, he had read over more than once during his 
journey from Oldchester. 

“It looked a million to one on ‘Cuban’ up to the 
finish,” his father-in-law said to him, in answer to a 
question of his,—“ then, just as they got up to the 
stand, ‘Flying Fox’ got his head in front, and did 
the favourite on the post.” 

“And Laurington ran straight then ?” 

“Qh, yes! he ran straight enough this time! He 
meant winning if he could. By-the-bye, did you 
have anything on it?” 

“Not much. A trifle.” 

“That’s a good thing,” Mr. Meadows said. “Some 
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of them put it down rather heavily—Sir Harry 
amongst the rest.” 

“And his friend, Lord Knytebyrde, too, I suppose ?” 

“Yes! he dropped a good deal, I am told.” 

“That's a good thing, at any rate,” Carless said ; 
“they have let the public in often enough ; it is time 
they were let in themselves!” 

Mr. Meadows, who was a man of great conversa- 
tional powers among his intimate friends, and who, 
at the taverns or sporting clubs where he generally 
spent his evenings, could quite hold his own amongst 
his fellows, never felt altogether at ease when in the 
society of his satirical and, sometimes, disagreeable 
son-in-law. Consequently, on this occasion he soon 
left Carless and his daughter alone, and excused him- 
self from remaining any longer with them, by saying 
that he had only dropped in to keep Millie company, 
but that now she had her husband with her, he would 
be off. 

“Better stop and have a pipe,” Carlcss said, with, 
a desire to be civil. 

“And a glass of whisky and water,” Millie chimed 
in. “You know you always do like a glass in the 
evening, father.” 

“No, Millie; no, my boy.” Mr. Meadows always 
felt some difficulty about how he should address his 
son-in-law. It seemed absurd that he should call 
him “Mr. Carless;” but, on the other hand, he had 
never yet ventured to call him “Frank”; and, indeed, 
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was very dubious as to how that familiar mode of 
expression would be received. He had, however, 
after giving some deliberation to this weighty matter, 
taken to addressing him invariably as “my boy,” or 
“dear boy ;” and, as Carless never seemed to take 
umbrage at this, he rather prided himself on his 
ingenuity. “No, Millie; no, my boy,” he said ; “you 
haven’t seen each other for some little time, and you 
must have a good many things to talk about. So 
I'll be off,—besides, I have got a little work to do at 
the office this evening, finishing up the account of 
the meeting, you know—finishing up the account of 
the meeting.” 

“ Allright,’ Carless said; “if you must be off, 
good-night. Drop in again soon.” 

“ Good-night, father,” Millie said, kissing him; ‘‘and 
don’t forget to come round again before long.” 

“And now,” she said, after having scen her father 
off, and when she had drawn up a chair to the sofa 
«where Carless had thrown himself,—“ now tell me all 
about what you have been doing, Frank. How did 
the business get on?” 

“Very badly. Things are getting worse and 
worse.” 

“Oh, Frank!” and she touched his hand with hers 
as she spoke; “what is the matter?” 

“Everything is the matter! The fact of it is,’— 
and he jumped up from his recumbent position on 
the sofa,—“ we are about ruined.” 
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“Ruined, Frank! ruined!” 

“Yes, ruined ! I have come to the end of my tether. 
I can get no more money from my place in South- 
shire, and I owe a lot. I dropped three hundred 
pounds over that damned ‘ Cuban.’ ” 

“Over ‘Cuban’! Why, you were not at Ascot!” 

“No; but I wrote to Wilson to lay me the odds. 
However, it’s no good thinking about that now,— 
what I have got to think about is, what is to be 
done?” 

“What can we do?” 

“You can’t do anything, my girl. And, for the 
matter of that, I don’t see what I can do, either.” 

“TI could do one thing, darling; that is, if you 
would let me.” And she leant her head very lov- 
.ingly on his shoulder as she spoke. 

“You mean go back to the ‘Comet’ ?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “They would take me back 
to-morrow, and pay me as well as ever.” 

“Never,” he answered—“ never! Sooner than that,’ 
if the worst comes to the worst, as it is very likely 
to do, I will send you back to your father, and see if 
I can’t rub on by myself somchow.” 

“T won't go back!” she said, with determination. 

“You won't?” 

“No, I won’t. So there now! If you have to 
‘rub on,’ you shall not do it alone, at any rate. [’ll 
do it with you.” 

“ Mill,” he said, as he put his arm round her and 
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kissed her, “ you’re too good for me. I wish I had 
never spoilt your life as I did. You might have 
married one of those P 

“Hush, hush, hush!” she said, putting her hand 
over his mouth. “I might not have done anything 
of the sort. You were the man I wanted to marry, 
and did marry.” 

“And a nice match you made of it!” 

“ Never mind about that. If you are content, I am. 
But what is to be done? Tell me all about it.” 

“There is little to tell,” he said, “only that I have 
been getting poorer and poorer, owing to my cursed 
ill-luck. I have sold everything I had, in the hopes 
of getting back what I had previously lost,—and now 
I have got no more to lose. That's all!” 

“And you let me spend such a lot of money on 
my clothes—clothes that I did not want!” 

“That was nothing,” he answered; “ besides, you 
had as much right to spend money as I had to 

"gamble. And what you spent made no difference.” 

“What is to be done?” she said again. 

“At present, I can’t say. I must begin looking 
about me pretty soon, though, or we shall not have 
any money to pay our lodgings with.” 

“Ts it as bad as that ?” 

“Almost. I have about twenty pounds of ready 
money in my pocket, and that is all I have, and 
I hardly know where any more is to come from.” 

After this they were both silent for some time, he 
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lying smoking on the sofa, and she sitting near him, 
turning over and over in her mind what she could do 
to help him. Somehow, what he had just told her 
had hardly taken her by surprise. For a long time 
she had suspected, and almost known, that he was 
very short of money; and, although she imagined 
that he always had some fixed income, she also had 
an idea that, in his gambling transactions, he had so 
crippled that income as to make its enjoyment very 
doubtful. Certainly she had never fancied, never 
expected, that the time would come when he would 
tell her that he had scarcely any money for their 
household expenses, and no prospects of obtaining 
any ; but she had expected that the time would come 
when he would be forced to discontinue the life of 
speculation he had been leading since their marriage, 
and to settle down into a less expensive mode of 
existence. And now, something cven worse than 
her forebodings had been realized, and they were 
penniless—absolutely penniless! What was to be 
done, what could be done? was all that she could 
keep saying to herself. 

Presently he said,— 

“So you met Knytebyrde at the theatre !” 

“Yes, he came up to us, and scemed very anxious 
to make himself agreeable.” 

“Did he, though! What did he say?” 

“Oh, a good many things. He asked me if I had 
seen you lately.” 
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‘“And what did you say?” 

“I said, not very lately ; which was true, Frank. 
I had not seen you for more than a week, you 
know.” 

“True or not, it was the best answer you could 
make. I must have a word with him when I see 
him.” 

“Oh, Frank, you are not going to quarrel with him 
for speaking to me!” 

“No, lam not. But I met a—a fellow in South- 
shire, who told me he had been chattering about 
us.” 

“ Chattering about us?” 

“Yes,” 

“Why, what could he say ?” 

“He said a good deal. Amongst other things, 
that any one who followed me about London for a 
day would soon find out what had become of you.” 

“Qh, Frank!” 

“He might not have meant any harm, you know,” 
Carless said, anxious to tranquilize a fear which he 
thought would very likely rise in her breast. “He 
may suspect our marriage.” 

“TI wish there was no need for such suspicion. 
Frank, how I wish we had not this secret to bear as 
well as these new troubles. I think I could endure 
everything, if the world might only know that we are 
man and wife!” 

“Well,” he said, getting up from the sofa and 
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standing over her, “you shall not have to bear it 
much longer. If I can only in some way get out 
of the confounded mess I am in, we will make our 
marriage public. After all, I don’t see who there is 
to be studied.” 

“It would make me so happy, Frank—so happy !” 

“Well, we will see about it shortly. Meanwhile, 
there are other things that must be thought about. 
To-morrow, I must go and see some of my most 
important creditors, and try and make some arrange- 
ment with them; though Heaven only knows what 
can be done.” 

He lay awake far into the night, thinking over the 
ruin in which he had now involved himself, and 
turning over and over again in his mind schemes by 
which he might temporarily extricate himself. And, 
in the midst of his thoughts, he could not help won- 
dering why on earth his ruin had never presented 
itself so vividly to him until he had lost this last 
three hundred pounds. He was nearly beggared even 
before that—nearly as much beggared as he was now; 
for three hundred pounds more of debt made but 
little difference; yet, now that that was gone, or 
added, he seemed to realize his position in its full 
force. It was possible, he knew, that he might still 
be enabled to borrow a few more hundreds from 
some friend—from George, perhaps, or from Meadows; 
but what was the good of hundreds when he owed 
thousands ?—not many thousands, it was true, but yet 
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two or three. And, if he borrowed, how was he to 
pay back? There was no more of his land left to 
him—no, not an acre, with the exception of the 
gardens round the Manor; and they, except to any 
one living in it, were almost worthless. And then he 
fell to wondering if he could dispose of that itself—of 
the Manor? He did not think it likely ; yet might 
there not be some rich parvenu, some wealthy city 
snob, to whom his old house and his old family pic- 
tures might appear worthy of possession. 

The pictures! the pictures! Were they not worth 
something? Why had he not thought of them 
before? Surely they must be valuable! He knew 
that there were portraits by the great painters: by 
Vandyke—had he not pointed out one to old George? 
—by Lely, by Kneller, by Reynolds; and there were 
others, not portraits, by Rubens and an Italian 
whose name he could not remember, that hung in the 
old saloon. It was a happy thought, and he would 
turn it to good account; he would sce about dispos- 
ing of them at once. If they were of any value at 
all, he might yet manage to pull round—might yet 
manage to find himself with some ready money in 
his pocket. The remembrance of the pictures, and 
his calculations of what they might bring in, were 
so soothing to him and such a pleasant speculation, 
that he found his mind becoming more tranquil, and 
a possibility of sleep before him. 

Once, before he fell asleep he heard his wife 
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sobbing, very quietly, and as though she were en- 
deavouring to prevent her sobs being heard by him. 
He said a gentle word to her, and they ceased ; but 
he heard them again before he slept. 

And, in the grey dawn of the summer morning, just 
as daylight was creeping through the curtains, she 
awoke him by starting up in bed, half in her sleep 
and half awake, and by crying out,— 

“Let me go back to the theatre, Frank! let me go 
back and save you! ” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“An old store of forgotten wealth.” 


A FORTNIGHT later Frank Carless found himself in 
possession of over two thousand pounds; or, to be 
exact, two thousand five hundred pounds. He had 
taken a secret journey down to the Manor, going by 
a line of railway different from the one which ran 
through Oldchester, and which deposited him twice 
as far again from his house on the other side, as did 
the Oldchester line. But of this trouble he made 
light, for he knew that the result of it would be to 
put money into his pocket. 

He was accompanied by a well-known West-End 
picture-dealer, a Mr. Bultitude, a man who was known 
for the largeness of his transactions in such things, 
and who bore the reputation of being fair and honest 
in all his dealings. That he madea profit out of such 
dealings was of course apparent—for how else would 
he have been able to keep up his splendid villa at 
Tulse Hill, his mail-phaeton, and his Piccadilly estab- 
lishment ; or to send his son first to Harrow and 
afterwards to Oxford? Yet, all who had dealings with 
him were accustomed to speak not ill of him (between 
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a subtle distinction), and to remark that if one wanted 
to buy an Old Master, or a collection of Bohemian 
glass or Eastern ornaments, or ancestral armour for 
one’s modern house, Bultitude was the man to go to. 
People said he was-a Jew, though he did not look 
like one, and he might have passed for any one from 
a tax-collector toa duke. As the great intermediary 
between the shoddy bone-boilers and manure-manu- 
facturers who were rising in the world, and the gentle- 
men of old lineage who were sinking, he knew many 
people and many secrets, and he very soon under- 
stood that of Carless. He did, however, appear 
astonished (though he did not show his astonishment) 
at the state of the old Manor. 

“Of course they must all come down,” he said, 
referring to the pictures, as Carless pointed them out 
to him. “I can form no opinion of them while they 
are hanging on the walls.” 

“Allright,” Carless answered; “I will obtain a 
ladder and get them down.” 

“You will find it dusty work,” the dealer said ; 
“better send for a servant.” 

“TI don’t know where I should find one, if I did. 
There is no one here but a decrepit old woman, who 
is so eaten up with rheumatism that she would fall 
off the ladder before she got up two steps of it!” 

“You had better have the fly-man in then, I should 
think,’ Mr. Bultitude said; “he looks strong and 
hearty.” 
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Carless acceded to this request, and, telling the 
man that his pictures were going to be taken down 
to be sent to London and “restored,” set him to 
work. 

Every painting as it came down from the wall was 
taken to the window, and carefully examined by Mr. 
Bultitude. When it was possible, he held it in his 
two hands, stared it full in the face, then looked 
scrutinizingly at it sideways, then examined it 
thoroughly with a large magnifying-glass, tapped 
and rubbed it repeatedly, and, finally, devoted two 
or three moments to a strict inspection of its back. 
When each had undergone this examination, and 
those which he could not lift himself were held up to 
his view by the fly-man, or by the fly-man and Carless 
together, he made voluminous memoranda in his note- 
book before he passed on to another. But about none 
did he make any remark. 

The day was drawing to a close before they had 
all been, more or less, subjected to this investigation, 
and Carless began to be doubtful whether they would 
be able to get back to town that night. But Mr. 
Bultitude, who had a time-table in his pocket, declared 
that there need be little fear on that score. 

“ The last train up stops at the station at twenty- 
five minutes to ten. It is now a quarter to eight. 
How long,” he asked the man, “ will it take you to 
drive us there ?” 

“Do it under a ’our and a ’arf, sir,” he answered. 
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“Very well, then we have a quarter of an hour still 
left. But we do not want any more time. I think 
we—and he emphasized the ‘we ’—have seen them all 
now. You had better be looking to your horse.” 

“T can’t take all them pictures with me, you know, 
sir,” the rustic driver said. 

“As there are over fifty, it is probable you cannot,” 
the dealer replied ; “but you are not required to take 
any. They will go up at another time. Now go, and 
get ready to drive us to the station!” 

“Well,” Carless said, when they were comfortably 
seated alone in a carriage on their road to London. 
“Well, what do you think of them?” 

“The pictures ?” Mr. Bultitude asked, handing him 
a case of the excellent Larrafiagas he always smoked, 
and for which he was renowned among his “ clients,” 
and lighting one himself—*“ the pictures ?” 

“Yes, What do you think they are worth?” 

“That would be impossible for me to say now. 
There are fifty-one or two of them,—portraits and” 
landscapes together. I have made notes of each, 
and shall have to figure out the value of them all, 
and after that I can give you a total.” 

“ How long will all that take?” 

“T can make you an offer in about a week.” 

“ Allright,” Carless said; “only don’t be longer 
about it than you can help.” 

“Though,” said Mr. Bultitude, “I don’t really know 
that I ought to do so. The inspection I have made 
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of them has been hurried—very hurried ; and I don’t 
know that I should be acting fairly to you, or to my- 
self, if I made too immediate an offer. I really think 
I ought to see them again.” 

“See them as many times as you like, only the 
sooner the thing is settled, the better.” 

“Are you thinking of giving the county up alto- 
gether, Mr. Carless?” the dealer asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘Southshire is not a bad one.” 

“Tt is very dull and stupid.” 

“ But aristocratic.” 

“Ts one more so than another?” Carless asked with 
asmile. ‘“ However, it is of no importance to me. 
I know people in every county in the kingdom, and 
I am sick of Southshire.” 

After this remark, Mr. Bultitude looked with more 
consideration on Carless than he had hitherto done. 
He had formed the idea that he was some impecunious 
“swell” (as he termed him in his thoughts, though 
such a word never passed his lips when speaking of 
his superiors), who was ruined and turning every- 
thing he possessed into money. But, after all, it 
might be that he was only giving up a dull county for 
a more go-ahead one. If such was the case, then it 
behoved him to be doubly fair in his dealings, for 
who could tell what future ones Carless might wish 
to have with him, or what fashionable clients he might 
recommend? 
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“Well, sir,’ he said, and Carless noticed that it 
was the first time he had called him “sir” during the 
day, “give me your address, and I will write you 
fully. Meanwhile, you had also better give me an 
order of admission to the Manor, so that I can go 
and see the pictures again if I wish, or send one of 
my employés.” 

Thereupon Carless gave him the address of his 
club, and promised to send the requisite order of 
admission. 

“The old woman in charge of my place is a poor 
old creature,” he said ; “half blind and deaf; but she 
can read enough to recognise my handwriting, and 
will let in any one who produces a letter from me. 
As it is not exactly a show place—as you probably 
remarked,” he continued in an ironical tone, “she is 
not much used to visitors. However, I will drop her 
a line telling her she may expect you, or some one 
from you.” 

“That’s it,’ Mr. Bultitude said ; “that’s it. Just’ 
you do that, Mr. Carless, and we shall get on all 
right.” 

“Of course,” Carless said, as they prepared to 
separate in London, “it is understood that this 
transaction is quite private. There is not a word to 
be breathed to any one on the subject.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Carless; certainly not! Sud-vosd 
is my motto in all my business transactions. If it 
wasn't, I should do no business at all.” 
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The next day Carless wrote the letters as he had 
promised, and, on the fifth day from that of their visit 
to the Manor, he received from the picture-dealer a 
communication, the contents of which were to the 
following effect :— 

“Of the family portraits” (excluding the one of 
Carless’s mother, which had, by his orders, been 
handed to him when taken down, and carefully 
locked up in a large cabinet), “there was one by 
Vandyke, two by Sir Peter Lely, a doubtful Gains- 
borough, three by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
remainder, although good paintings, by unknown 
artists. 

“In the saloon, or drawing-room, of the pictures 
there was a landscape, representing a hawking scene, 
with the usual white horse in the foreground, which 
was by Wouvermans; one, depicting a man being 
executed in a courtyard, was by Van Eyck; a paint- 
ing (very small) of three women and a boy bathing, 

“was, Mr. Bultitude believed, a Rubens, but he was 
not quite sure; and a picture of some acrobats 
performing before an inn was by Gerard Dhow. 
The remainder in this room were also by unknown 
artists. They were signed, as were the portraits by 
unknown painters ; but their names were of no promi- 
nence in the picture market, nor were they mentioned 
by Cunningham or Pilkington.” 

Mr. Bultitude, whose letter was a long one, then 
went on to say that the pictures by the great artists 
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would have been very valuable, had they been the 
portraits of persons of great eminence in their time, 
as they would then have stood a chance of being 
purchased by either the National Gallery or the 
National Portrait Gallery ; but that, as such was not 
the case, they could now only find purchasers 
amongst persons who wished to possess specimens of 
these painters. The others, not by them, were almost 
valueless, if not quite so. 

The landscapes and paintings by Wouvermans, 
Van Eyck, Rubens (if it proved to be one), and 
Gerard Dhow were valuable; but, to those not by 
them, the same remark applied as to the portraits 
by unknown painters. 

Finally, after going into many statements—some of 
which were to the effect that it might be a long time 
before he would be able to dispose of the portraits 
of Carless’s ancestors, should he purchase them, and 
that even the pictures might not find immediate 
buyers—Mr. Bultitude concluded by saying that, 
taking the risk of the very doubtful Gainsborough 
and the somewhat doubtful Rubens on himself, he 
was prepared to offer two thousand five hundred 
pounds down for them; or Mr. Carless could retain 
for himself those two pictures, in which casc his offer 
would be two thousand pounds. If they turned out 
to be genuine, of course whoever then had them in 
their possession would reap the advantage. It was, 
therefore, for Mr. Carless to decide whether he would 
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retain them and speculate on their proving what they 
appeared to be, or hand over the chance to him, 
Bultitude, for an extra five hundred pounds. 

“T suppose they really are genuine,” Carless said 
to himself, “or the fellow would not offer a farthing 
for them. But, by Jove, I never expected to get 
anything like this for all the lot. J’ll make out an 
account of what I owe, and see if I can keep them 
myself ; if not, they had better go, and chance it.” 

But, on making out an account of what he owed, 
and also on taking into consideration what he would 
require to go on with for some time, both as regarded 
living expenses and—for, unfortunately, as he again 
found himself likely to be in funds, so he again 
thought of gambling—for speculation in a small 
way, he found that his debts amounted to two thou- 
sand pounds. If, therefore, he took Mr. Bultitude’s 
second offer, and retained the two doubtful pictures, 
he would only be able to clear himself of these debts, 
‘and would not have a shilling of ready money in his 
pocket. “I suppose,” he thought, “that I need not 
absolutely pay all off. Old George wouldn't bother 
me, and J daresay Wilson and the other fellow would 
take half what I owe them, and let the rest stand 
over a little. But I had better pay them while I can. 
I shall feel more comfortable, and—I shall always 
be able to get into their debt again if I want to!” 

So Carless took the two thousand five hundred 
pounds, and Mr. Bultitude became the owner of his 
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family pictures and portraits, including the doubtful 
Rubens and Gainsborough. But, before he parted 
with his money, he caused quiet inquiries to be made 
in certain places, and found out that his client was 
perfectly at liberty to sell them, and almost every- 
thing else in connection with the Manor. And, in 
the course of these quiet inquiries, he had also found 
out that the pictures were only going the same way 
as nearly every rood of land, that, had once been 
Carless’s, had gone. Being, however, a discreet man, 
Mr. Bultitude held his tongue on the subject, and no 
one ever knew from his lips of any of the transac- 
tions that had taken place, of late years, in connection 
with Carless Manor. * 

“It might so happen,” he said, as he handed over 
his crossed cheque to his client—“ it might so happen 
that, some day, you may like to buy those pictures 
back, I have known such things done in more than 
one family, I can assure you-——-have known pictures 
and heirlooms bought back for three times the sum 
they were sold for! If you should ever want to buy 
any of yours back, sir, you come to me. If you do, 
I daresay I can find them, or some of them, for 
you.” 

“ Thanks,” answered Carless; “but I don’t think 
that I am likely to want any of them back. They 
were none of them beauties, nor anything to feast 
one’s eyes on.” 

“ And, if any of your friends should want to dis- 
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pose of their pictures in a similar manner,” Mr. Bul- 
titude said, taking no notice of Carless’s remark, 
which he perfectly understood, “you will do me a 
favour if you mention my name.” 

“ Allright,” Carless said ; “Pll mention it.” 

He saw George Alleyn a few days afterwards, 
and rather astonished his friend by giving him a 
cheque for what he owed him. It was some time 
since George had known Carless to draw one on his 
bankers. 

“So the rents are coming in, eh?” he said. He 
was more pleased to think that Frank had again the 
power to draw cheques, than at being paid himself. 

‘hh, fast!” Carless answered lightly. “Coming in 
rapidly. I am getting so rich that I don’t know 
what to do with my money.” 

“Bravo!” George said, believing that his friend 
was really getting legitimate money from his pro- 
perty. “Bravo! And look here, Frank, old boy, 
you try and keep it. Don't go and squander any 
‘more on those confounded horses.” 

“No, I won't,” Carless answered, still lightly. 
“But there isn’t much fear of that. I owe money, 
you know, and money that has got to be paid.” 

“Then don’t pay me!” George said, with friendly 
impulsiveness, “Here, take this cheque back again, 
and pay some more pressing creditor—one who is not 
an old friend !” 

“No, no!” Carless said. “ There’s the cheque, and 
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again in a hurry!” 

“Well, you can have the money again when you 
want it.” 

“ Allright, old fellow ; I know that.” 

“And how about the marriage?” George asked. 
“You know the promise you gave mc.” 

“Yes, I know. I told Millie the other night that I 
was going to tell people.” : 

“She must have been pleased at that.” 

“Yes, she was. But I don’t know how the deuce 
I am to set about it.” 

‘About telling people ?” 


“TI should begin by telling Mr. Brand, at all 
events.” 

“There'll be such a devil of a row!” Carless said 
weakly. 

“There'll be a devil of a worse if you postpone it 
much longer.” ; 

“Yes, I suppose there will. Well, Pll have a talk 
with Millie, and then make up my mind when to do 
it. It is an unpleasant business, though.” 

“Then the sooner it’s done and over, the better,” 
George said, repeating almost the words he had 
previously used, when speaking on the same sub- 
ject. 

“Like having a tooth out, eh?” 

“Like having a tooth out, if you like. But one 
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out.” 

“Yes, and deuced uncomfortable while the wrench- 
ing process is going on!” 

As he was leaving George, he said,— 

“ By-the-bye, you must come and call on Lady 
Henrietta Durfey with me shortly. Suppose we go 
next Sunday, shall we ?.” 

Allright.” ie 

“You'll have an opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance of the gang there.” 

“What gang?” 

“Qh, the Knytebyrde and Lupin and Laurington 
gang, and all that lot.” 

“YT don’t know that I particularly want to make 
their acquaintance.” 

“Oh, yes; you must know them. You will see 
some delightfully curious veer of ‘society men’ 
of the present day.” 

“Why? I suppose they know how to behave 
themselves as gentlemen, don’t they?” 

“Oh, yes; they #xow well enough, only they 
don’t always take the trouble to avail themselves of 
their knowledge. You should see Knytebyrde at San- 
down, when he has backed a winner or two. Heisa 
kind of a cross then between a prize-fighter who is 
in a good temper, and an Eastern prince. He slaps 
every man whom he knows on the back, and leers 
at every woman there, whether he knows her or not.” 
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“A pleasant combination of winning ways!” 
George said. 


“Don’t make bad puns, old fellow!” 

“Puns! oh, yes, I see! Backing winners and win- 
‘ning ways! Well, I didn’t mean to, at any rate. 
But can’t we go some other day to sec Lady Hen- 
rietta? I don’t particularly care to meet the man, 
nor, I suppose, do you.” 

“ Allricht. He certainly wouldn’t be in your linc. 
and he is a brute. Well, we'll go any day you like; 
only you might as well go sometime or other. Lady 
Henrietta isn’t a bad sort.” 
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